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PREFACE. 



Wheth£e the Roman Catholic faith is, as 
some contend) making a sensible progress in 
this country, is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful ; and the fact difficult to be ascer- 
tained. The increase of chapds proves no- 
thing, unless it be, that the rate of increase is 
not less among the Catholic, than among the 
Protestant pop\Jilati<»i. But that there has 
lately arisen, in this island as well as on the 
continent of Europe, a prejudice in favour of 
some of the leading principles of the Romish 
Theology^ and above all, a desire to effect a 
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combination of these with Protestant prind* 
pies, must, I think, be apparent to every one. 
Whence this bias proceeds, I propose to 
consider in the following discourse. It is cer- 
tainly a question of considerable importance, 
and worth inquiring into. 

I begin by assuming, that the cause of this 
disposition is to be found in something within 
the pale of the Protestant Church, rather than 
in the active force of the Catholic Priesthood, 
or in any external cause whatever. Neither 
the rage of civil faction, which has often 
raised one hierarchy on the ruins of the other, 
nor the allurements of the Church of Rome, 
which in ages of ignorance were so powerful, 
could, in so advanced a stage of society, have 
produced this relapse, had not the principle 
of Protestantism been pushed to a dangerous 
extreme. It is to this point that the follow- 
ing observations are mainly directed. I shall. 
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therefore, merely touch on the present state 
of ecclesiastical parties ; I shall briefly run 
over the common topics of Romish contro- 
versy ; I shall hasten through the beaten 
ground of vulgar prejudices ; and shall reserve 
a fuller illustration for thiat view of the Con* 
troversy, which alone merits a serious con- 
sideration in the present age of the world. 

It may be proper to observe, that by reason, 
as opposed to faith, I do not mean that sus- 
pense of judgment which weighs the evidence 
of a Divine Revelation and assures itself of the 
divinity of the Christian Doctrine, before as- 
senting to it ; but that licentious spirit which, 
after it has been thus assured, continues to 
argue for or against the subject matter of reve- 
lation, on moral presumptions wholly inap* 
plicable to a subject above and beyond the 

range of human experience, B/ faith I mean 
rather an act of the wiU, than the force of evi- 
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dence <m the uildarstaiCidiDg) the mortification 
of 'those vicious faidinations which are the 
main causes of unbdief, and especially the 
resignattoii of that prejudice which makes 
human oompr^ensiofi the measure of truth, 
its test, and ultimate standard* 

However thick the vdi of bigotry which 
blinded men in monkish ag^ it may safely 
be asserted, that that spirit which is called in 
modem phrase rati<»ia]ism, tends more di* 
rectly to extinguish the light of the world, 
which even in Popish times, never altogether 
went out, and whidi in Catholic countries, in 
the present day, though obscured by profane 
rites, is living and burning sUlL But what is 
here said, is not insinuated in discredit of pre* 
sumptions drawn from the comparison of 
Grod's moral government with the economy of 
the Gospel ; but is urged against infer^ces for 
or against those mysterious parts of revelation 
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to which no analogy can be traced within this 
visible theatre, and which are therefore simply 
incomprehensible. That human reason must 
be commensurate with revelation, is generally 
taken for granted as a self-evident proposition ; 
whereas, even according to the common p^- 
oiples of probability, the presumption is, that 
a scheme revealed from Heaven, would be a 
scheme imperfectly comprehended by finite 
beings. This is the point with which Bishop 
Butler took such great pains. 



1, King*s Bench Walk, 

Tetaple, June 15th, 1837. 
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In all disputes, in which the passions are 
interested, but especially in controversies that 
engiage the strongest passions which can actu- 
ate human nature, (I mean the hopes and fears 
of a future life,) it is evident that the matter 
at issue^ as well as the mode of settling the 
question, is much influenced, if it be not alto« 
gether determined, by the state of the human 
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mind, and the actual capacity of reason and 
judgment, at any given period of human 
society. These hopes and fears, although 
their end and aim lie beyond this visible 
world, have yet thdr rise in the troubled 
breast of man, like the secular passions which 
never rise above earth ; and like them derive 
their complexicoi frotn the elements which 
controul or agitate their source. The mear 
sure of civilization, the state of human know- 
ledge, even the vulgar prejudices of the time, 
all these moral causes influence the sensibili- 
ties of man with jrespi^t to those great but 
distant interests, which are the business of 
Religion ; and while their fluctuations afibrd 
some of the strongest evidences of the insta- 
bility of this fabric of the world, they, at the 
same time, colour his ptc^ostii^atiotisi^p^t^ 
ittg that future greater state Which awaitd hiin. 
Andj although Divine Revelation has liMt^A 
the aberrations c^ hMiaik r^bBsmt und bad 
exploded many gto9» illusion^ which gtew and 
multiplied under the durkness erf natu^d feH*. 
gion; yet ddes ecclesiastical history evitiee, 
that Meft's views t>f revealed religion, and 



their perceptions of the scheme and purpose 
of the Christian doctrine, lie under the influ- 
ence of the same gena*al causes ; and that the 
state and condition of human society are 
almost decisive of the genius and spirit of that 
spiritual authority, which, in all its vicissi* 
tudes, and under whatever denomination, has 
so much obscured our common Christi- 
anity. 

It is true, the discovery of one Grod, su- 
preme, invisible, incomprehensible, the Moral 
Governor of the world, unknown and unac- 
knowledged by his creatures ; the record of a 
mighty propitiation, which not only expiates 
but restores ; these have banished polytheism 
and its idolatrous train from a great part of 
the earth, and set bounds to the vain imagina** 
tions of mankind.. Before these, all pagan 
rites have disappeared, and heathen ethics fled 
wherever the light of revelation is difiiised. 
Yet even upon these, the discoveries of th^ 
Deity to mankind, does the age and body of 
each period in human society leave its form 
and impress : in one age, faith, through igno- 
rance, kpring into Superstiiion; in another. 



reason, in the licence of its disquisitions, verg^ 
ing on Scepticism, Such is the force of the 
secpndsiry causes, by whicTi the generations of 
mankind are determined to those various views 
of Christian revelation which diversify the 
field of ecclesiastical history. 

Nor is the investigation of these secondary 
causes, a fruitless, pr, as some apprehend it, a 
hazardous inquiry. The whole analogy of 
nature, moral as well as physical, evinces, that 
no event or operation takes place by the im- 
mediate fiat of the Deity, but that every result 
is brought about by the operation of means, 
and through the intervention of established 
causes, which produce the intended effect by a 
certain and inevitable, yet also by a slow and 
gradual process; nor is there any ground, 
either from reason or experience, to conclude 
that the progress of Christianity, or the cause 
of the Gospel upon earth, forms an exception 
to this general scheme of goyemment. And 
although Philosophy, in her moral researches, 
ha3 sometimes hid the hand which gave the 
first impulse to these general . causes, and 
which 3till upholds them in their courses; 
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surely this is the most wayward of all her 
caprices, since the same spirit of inquiry, 
which leads speculative reasoners beyond the 
visible phenomenon, should also lead them be- 
yond the circumstat^ce or cause to which they 
trace it. It is certain that in the vicissitudes 
of religious opinion, a regular mechanism is 
observable, and laws infinitdy more compli- 
cated no doubt,but as fixed and general as those 
of motion. . Certain theological - principles 
have their periods like. the heavenly bodies; 
like them revolve and return in their moral cy- 
cle ; and with the return of the same concur- 
rence' of causes return the same opinions and 
animosities in distant ages. The light of 
Revelation is brightened or obscured by the 
revolution of empires. When barbarism fell 
upon the nations of Europe, and the Scrip- 
tures were almost lost in the general wreck of 
literary monuments, Christianity was well nigh 
extinguished in ritual observance and human 
tradition. With the dawn of literature the 
Gospel re-appeared. When Learning, aided by 
the light of revelation, dispelled the gloom of 
the middle ages, Sinierstition fled with it by 



the yery law of its nature; the authority of 
the clergy declined by a necessary and inr 
fallible operation. Nor was it a furious friar 
in Grermany, or an imperious tyrant here, that 
caused the Reformation; but the necessary 
course of human affairs, established by God, 
accelerated, and perhaps disturbed, by these 
eccentric forces. Religious austerity, ascetic 
discipline, are the invariable concomitants of 
ignorance. A learned age places merit in 
speculative opinions. All these are linked 
together by an indissoluble chain ; and each 
cause produces its effect with a certainty which 
may be calculated on as confidently as any 
physical result; to use Bishop Butler'^s illus- 
tration, as that the sun will rise to-morrow in 
a sphere and not in a square. 

I thought this preliminary observation 
necessary, because many ignorant or incon- 
siderate persons have a superstitious dread of 
referring events to secondary causes, which 
will often be noticed in the following discourse, 
and place great merit in referring every event 
immediately to the supreme Being. Whereas 
secondary causes are the very essence of God's 



moral government ; nor is it possible to sup- 
pose a moral administration without a fixed 
sequence of events, and the invariable connec- 
tion of circumstances. If, whUe we mark the 
scheme and sequel of parts in the economy of 
redemption, we shut our eyes to the constitu- 
tion and course of nature, the method which 
p^ev^ls through the moral order of the world, 
we lo9Q the force of all those presumptions 
which their coincid^p,ce alFord^^ in favour of 
Revealed Religion. 
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PART I. 



Many see, with surprise, the points in con* 
troversy between the two great divisions of the 
Western Church agitated in public disputa- 
tions, and the revival of those animosities 
which distracted Europe in a remote age, 
while toleration was yet unknown. Political 
jealousy, and the rising influence of that party 
among us, no longer proscribed by law, which 
still adheres to the Church of Borne, as they 
were the immediate causes of these disquie- 
tudes, so have they been attended with more 
fatal consequences: they have degraded reli- 
gion, made the Protestant cause odious, and 
made Revelation itself, the tool of interest, 
policy, and ambition. It is not to be denied, 
that the principles of the Reformation, since 
they became a weapon in the hands of enraged 
adversaries, have been extremely degraded 
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and obscured. Never, at any period of eccl& 
siastical history, was the purpose of Divine 
Revelation, or the spirit of Christianity^ 
more absorbed by secular interests, or more 
lost in the various passions which are inflamed 
by these. The period of the civil war,— the 
period most nearly resembling the present age 
in the principles which were then at work,^-^ 
was a time of trouble and confusion ; Reli-> 
gious freedom had not yet blended the jarring 
elements of the constitution: Yet was the 
spirit of that age incomparably more favour^ 
able to true religion, than the temper of the 
present time, in the full maturity of civil 
and religious liberty. Religion, did indeed 
mingle in the; civil disorders of that era; but 
faith was the end for which men contended, 
not the weapon with which they fought. 
Theological rancour prevailed at that period; 
but even polemic divines maintained the 
principles of the Protestant religion with 
sincerity, nor sullied their genuine acrimony 
with fraud or hypocrisy. They practised not 
on the multitude, nor abused the levity of 
of the people. The Parliamentary leaders 
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alone, and ctf t;he9e but ^ few, macb religion 
the instrument of thdr ambition* The like 
observatian is applicable to 9U the earlier con- 
tests which grew (hxX of the Reformn^tion ; 
whether hei« or among foreign pations. 
Faith, then, seemed to authorise sedition, and 
to ennoble even the qpirit of rebellion. Nqw, 
animosities disgrace religion ; and fmstion dis- 
credits the very principle and practice of 
faith. 

As far as regards eeclesiastiqal finance, or 
the mode of paying tb^ Clergyt (very upfbrtu^ 
nately for this age and nation, the great party 
topic of the day,) th^t is a (secvilar question, 
and plainly inseparable frcwn earthly p^a^ 
sions of a gross nature. It is a qu^lion of 
taxation* and was sure to agitate the state, as 
other questions of taxation have ever done. 
It is a question of pn^rty and pecuniary in- 
terest ; and if litigated at all, could not fail 
to be litigated with that rancour, sharpened 
by the stings of conscience, which almost al^ 
ways attends the taint of sordid inter^ts. It 
must, however, be owned, that faction never 
took a more unhappy stand, than this on 
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Church lands and revenues, (t has grafted 
fanaticism qn economic ragej and} by the force 
of mingled passions^has given a deeper shade to 
the civil hostilities of the age. Posterity will 
long feel the effects of that rupture between 
the clergy and laity, which has arisen from this 
fatal dispute; and it may safely be as9?rted^ 
that it has already inflicted| or, if longer 
kept open, must inflict| a deeper wound on th^ 
Established Church, than she could possibly 
have sustained from any partial diversion Qf 
her revenues. 

Tithes, and ecclesiastical foundations of 
monkish times, are fair topics of poUtipal agi^- 
tation between the two Churches. But that 
that portion of their differences which is 
purely theological, which relates to the nature 
of that mystery which the Deity has revealed 
to mankind, to the condition of its transmisr 
sion, to the mode of its application, that the 
sacred and awful inquiry which respects the 
rule of faith and the limit of human reason in 
religion, the most momentous which can pos<- 
sibly agitate the human mind; that th^se 
which have nothing in comn^on with the 
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scuffle for power and refuse all concert with 
servile ambition, should be the favourite wea- 
pons of party warfare, is a darker symptom. 
But, although the passions of men are the 
arms with which politicians fight, ambitious 
men cannot create these fierce elements : they 
find them ready armed and in motion. The 
source of the religious animosities, by which 
jEngland is now agitated, lies far deeper than 
local politics, or the faction of the hour. 
Theology lies at their root; and it is the 
theological rancour so fierce and violent, that 
in past times has brought such cruel deso- 
lations in human society, which, inflamed by 
negligence in some quarters, and criminal 
designs in others, is again at work in these 
political agitations. 

The time, in fact, had arrived (apart from 
occasional politics) for the return of the great 
(Question of faith and reason on the human 
mind ; and the reflux of popular opinions 
from the extremes to which the Protestant 
principle of private judgment has been 
pushed in some quarters, would have appalled 
the alarmists, although civil faction had 
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made no outcry at the revulsion. Nothing 
in the history of the human mind is more 
clear, than the alternation of. the two princi- 
ples of religious belief, which we denominate 
Catholic and Protestant, ever since the Apos- 
tolic age. In one age faith fails; in .anoth^, 
reason decays, and credulity reassumes it^ ,em- 
pire, till speculation is again awakened by 

excess, scatters again the seeds of superstition. 
Such is little circle of the human under- 
standing; vibrating between faith and reason, 
and only reproducing when it seems to 
progress. 

Amid these fluctuations of religious senti- 
ment, the principle of toleration makes a 
desultory and uncertain progress. The disorr 
ders in human society, derived from so many 
opposite opinions, each followed by a popular 
current, seem rather to be on the increase in 

• 

these later times; at least in this state, where 
the mixed and varied rights and interests of so 
many denominations distract the legislature, 
and keep up a continued fever in the domestic 
administration. The civil magistrate, sur- 
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roufided by enraged adversaries, fitids himself 
placed in a situation of infinite difficulty and 
embarrassment ; and whatever party he 
embraces, stands exposed to nearly equal 
dangers. If he select any particular commu- 
nioti for persecution, discontent and disafiPec^ 
tton arise on the part of the proscribed sect ; 
if he extend an unlimited toleration, he finds 
himself exposed to the jealousy and hatred of 
that communion which before possessed the 
ascendanejr. To moderate their passions, to 
consult their prejudices, to adjust, and if pos- 
sible to conciliate their rival interests, his 
efforts, though incessant, have still proved 
unavailing. Recent experience would almost 
lead us to conclude that Mr. Lodce, who first 
established the principle of religious Ub^ty 
on its right basis, had somewhat exaggerated 
the virtue of toleration as an expedient for 
allaying the fervour of contending sects ; and 
that great philosopher, whose genius gave 
him such an insight into all the mechanism of 
human society, had not suffidently weighed 
the rage intolerance and the fury of reli* 
gious animosity. 
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As far di^ tegards the tt¥o great divisions of 
the Western Church, frofti n^hbise theological 
differences arises the heat of the {tttsent hr*- 
mentation, it humbly appears to me to be a 
question, not altogether unworthy of the 
iSittention of refleeting men, how far these iu*e 
sep^ufated by such a diversity isi trntixfe aad 
irrecdncileable contrlidictic^ in prindpk^ as 
to warrant, on the part e£ ecmsdentious 
Protestants, that extermiti^tion with which 
the Roman Catholic Chtifeh is pursued by 
some. But without entering into this inquiry^ 
t will venture to examine another which may 
reflect some light upon it^ but whieh is a 
question of fact rather than of right; I 
mean the present disposition of knen'^s minds 
with respect to the two great rival commu^ 
nions which divide the Western Churoh^ 

I BELIEVE the multitude begin to perceive, 
that which has been apparent to all thinking 
men ever since the Refonaaation, that in the 
long dispute between the two Churches 
the« l8 Bomethmg mora at i«ue than appears 
iti the tojncs which are (^nly agitated ; and 
that the particular points of doctrine and 
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discipline, on which the whole stress of the 
argument is thrown, by the contending par- 
ties, are far from comprehending the whole 
matter in controversy between them. The 
public at large have begun to discover, that 
there is something latent in so protracted a 
conjtest, which neither of the parties to it 
choose to bring forward; some reserve which 
still recruits the vanquished, and robs the 
victor of the fruits of his triumph. It may 
be observed in general, that in public debates, 
whether civil or religious, the staple of the 
popular argument is seldom drawn from those 
views and reasons, whose prevalent force 
has really ;deter0uned the parties to attach 
themselves to that Bide which they have 
embraced ; and both dreading to hazard that 
conclusive reason, whatever it may be, to the 
brunt of discussion, the debate is by mutual 
consent thrown on topics more manageable, 
more pliant, it may be, more susceptible of- 
rhetoric. This, however, must be confessed, 
that the Romish apologists, who have long 
been on the defensive, are more justly charge^ 
able with this artifice, (if so it may be called) 
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than their Protestant antagonists; and that 
even the speculative theologians of the Catho-' 
lie church, who appeal to reason, not to 
authority, have seldom brought into the open 
field those principles in which their chief 
strength lies, or opposed their genuine force 
to that of their adversaries. All the effective 
power of their theological system, the views 
of human nature on the one hand, and divine 
revelation on the other, which sway the hopi s 
and fears of mankind, they reserve for secret 
invasion ; nor hazard t)ie ddicate frame of 
their influence in the shock of a public en* 
counter. Hence it is that these disputations 
are frequently but an image of controversy. 
The priest engages his antagonist in a puerile 
encounter, by which nothing is decided ; or 
allures him to the ground of antiquity, where 
he is sure to have the advantage ; or engages 
him in a desultory pursuit through those 
flowery paths which are to be found even in 
the wastes of ecclesiastical history* Mean* 
while his main force is drawn off unbroken. 
Such is the general issue of these disputa* 
tions. 
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tn the present age of the world, the 
inference against transubstantiation is short 
and ocfidusive'; rosaries afford an easy tri- 
umph ; the discipline of celibacj is austere> 
unsuited to modern manners; both commu- 
mons equally dread the ponfessional ; nor do 
the doctrines of supererogation, penance, or 
purgatory, command the assent of any candid 
reasoner by the prevalent force of their own 
unassisted evidaice. As to the fraudulent 
masims and crooked policy, which sully some 
parts, of the Romish annals, these are now 
generally understood to be an integral part ot 
that mixed scene of insurrection and tyranny, 
which attended the fall of the Gothic govem- 
ment, for the better part of a century, acting 
en the Church, and not exempting ecclesiaeyti- 
cal princes from that contagion which involved 
all the secular. The dreadful annals of the six- 
teenth century are no more chargeable on 
the Romish Church, than the romantic cou- 
rage of the preceding age; which equally 
agitated the prelates and ministers of religion, 
and poured a monastic chivalry over the Teu- 
tonic plains. Every system, whether civil or 
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religious, which, like the Roman Catholic, 
descends through a vast series of ages, will 
contract, in the course of its transmission, 
many such hues and stains ; will receive and 
transmit the moral impress of many a gene- 
ration. Ecclesiastical history catches and 
reflects the genius of an age, as strongly as the 
narrative of its civil transactions, and even 
more strongly, by reason of the delicacy of 
those subjects with which it is conversant. 
But it is the business of those who pronounce 
on the moral complexion of systems, to dis^ 
tlnguish the accidental from the essential; 
and it. especially belongs to those who ceh- 
«ure a communion subverted and decried, to 
separate its natural colour from the transient 
hues whicb cdlateral objects may have cast 
upon it; and above all, not to mistake the 
glare which an age of blood shot on all the 
coeval institutions, civil as well as sacred, 
for tlie intrinsic qualities of that system, for 
spots belonging to it, or blemishes inhe- 
rent in it 

It is no longef by dint of force or cunning, 
as in barbarous ages, that the Church' of 
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Rome now prevails. Stfll leas does she orwe 
hpr apparent revival, to singular dogmas or 
mysterious opinions, Transubstantiation, for, 
example, is not an idea fitted to lay any. 
dangerous hold of a cultivated mind in the 
present age of the world. In reality, the 
tenets which the Churdh of Rome her- 
self puts forward, as the tests and standards 
of her communion, are by no means the 
essential parts of that theological and moral 
discipline, which we denominate the Catholic 
Church. In framing tests, it has ever beesn 
found necessary, in order to bring the 
confessor up to a given point of orthodoxy, 
to extort something more than the desired; 
and although the superstitions of the middle 
ages may appear too high a standard, for 
this late and incredulous age, yet does the 
inflexible temper of that Churx^h, founded on 
policy, regaird any departure from these, as 
inexpedient and dangerous. The acquies- 
cence of her own timid votaries in these 
legends, is loose and precarious; as far as 
regards those who are beyond her pale, they 
are absolutely null, in respect of influence 
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and authority. They are the colours of the 

sect, but nothing more ; and although the 

conflict be thickest around these ancient 

standards, the struggle is no more for them, 

than is the battle in other fields, for those 

pageants round which the combatants rally. 

And, while to every judicious observer it is 

apparent that the Church of Rome is drawing 

her vigour and bulk, not from exhausted 

dogmas, but from a quicker root, firom 

modern prejudices, and from principles more 

active and prolific, why waste upon the weak 

points of her system those forces, which, if 

directed against her more defensible parts, 

• may not be found altogether superfluous ? 

^ It may be necessary perhaps to illustrate 

a little further the observation which I 

have here ventured to deliver, and which, 

though sufficiently obvious, is yet, perhaps, 

liable to some misconception. I am far from 

contending that the detail of the Romish 

ritual is not a fair object of attack ; or, that 

each dogma, subversive of the sense and 

reason of mankind, should not be exposed in 

all its particular consequences. Nor can a 



religious society, yrhich persists in uphcdding 
such principles, and imposing them on the 
people, justly complain if these areeag^ly laid 
hold <^ by h^ adversaries, as grounds for dis- 
owning her authority. Periiaps, however, the 
most effectual method of exploding sudi 
errors, is to open up their history and origin ; 
since this is a kind of evidence, whiclnequires 
no previous postulate or concesdcm, but to 
which minds of every persuasion are equally 
open. Thus, much of the didactic theology of 
Rome is plainly made up of the dibsions of im 
age, when the minds of men were uninformed, 
when criticism was in its infancy; above all, 
when the truths of Revelation had been so 
mutilated and disfigured by the stream of oral 
tradition which had brought them, down, that 
their divine features could no longer be 
recognised. Nothing but the most asdduous 
culture could have enabled these delusiotift to 
survive the general promulgation of the 
Scriptures, or even the revival of profane 
learning. All the efforts of the humitn mind 
in other directions during the same period, 
wanting that protection which the interested 
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diligence of the Clergy threw around its 
religious ^peculations, have sunk into obli« 
vion, or, are treasured only as monuments of 
its weakness. Theology alone, of all the 
learning of the middle ages, still flourishes, 
blends itself with the policy and legislation of 
modem times, and is the vitid poison of 
human society at the present hour. Again, 
the main disorders of the Romish hierarchy 
sprung up tinder the feudal government, in 
the dark interval which divides ancient from 
modem story. While -one dark cloud of 
ignorance yet overspread the western world, 
the legends whidi make so great a partv 
of the Romish offices, and the canons which 
contain the. most cdebrated articles of her 
divinity, were promulgated. It was then, 
and not till then, that the pomp of Supersti- 
tion overshadowed the spiritual worship of 
Christianity. A rite of expiation was in^ 
grafted on the Christian ordinances; and a 
propitiatory sacrifice. The mass arose, and 
eclipsed, with the pomp of a solemn sacrifice, 
the finished atonement of the cross. As to 
her minor ofiices, the Church of Rome still 
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retains much of the porte and garb of the 
Gothic age ; speaks much of its language in 
her public devotions; has all the credulity 
of a Gothic chronicle in her. legaods and 
. martyrologies. All these corruptions and 
progressive depravations of . the Christian 
faith) it is curious as well as instructive 
to mark: nor, provided the inquiry be 
conducted with that nice discernment which 
the shades of Religious opinion, and the 
vicissitudes of ecclesiastical power, above all 
other subjects, require, <wi -any • more 
valuable service be rendered to the cause 
of truth, than to resolve the frequent, I 
had almost said the periodic obscurations 
•of revealed religion (whether superstitious 
or fanatical), into those general moral causes, 
from which the mutability of religious, as 
pf moral and political opinions, equally flows. 
Such a writer is Fleury, >vho> throughout 
hh philosophical outline of ecclesiastical 
history, has maintained . that sobriety which 
speculative historians have seldom' preserved, 
^d which even abstract reasoners have 
not always been able to maintain. 
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But those wha, because the doctrine of 
the Bomish Church contain many things 
which are plainly incredible, would thence 
infer that all hei" theology is obsolete, anti- 
quated, and untenable; those who imagine 
she advances no principle that is not of gross 
and palpable absurdity ; those who persuade 
themselves that, in exploding her fables and 
miracles, they have destroyed or even touched 
her vital part, have mistaken their enemy, 
..and have not sufficiently considered wherein 
her effective strength lies. By her effective 
strength, I mean that principle, whatever it 
be, which, in defiance 6f argument, enables 
that religion to propagate itself; and though 
refuted, still to subdue the minds of the 
people. Experience proves that the reiterated 
refutation of her articles of faith has not 
broken her strength, nor visibly checked her 
progress. The fact, that our Protestant 
champions, notwithstanding their many tri^ 
umphs, are still obliged to rest on their 
arms, and often return to the combat, is an 
evident and experimental proof, that in 
piercing the Gothic trappings, they have 
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not pierced the vitals of the Churdi of Bome ; 
and that under the imbecility of that aoti- 
qualed foirm^ there hirks a mighty antagonist, 
who draws bis resources, not from manners, 
biit from native. 

Had. this system of religion oonsisted of 
£bose institutions only whidi supjily the 
common places of invective, ehe had long 
since been undermined by die tide of human 
civilisation. Had she been built nn the 
quicksands of local and temporary manners, 
her dissoluble fabric had kmg since been 
swept away by ibat impetuous tide. Involved 
in the same stream with chivalry and all the 
manners and usages of the contemporary age, 
she had left; only the monuments of an extinct 
superstition. , Her two main supports, during 
the ages of ignorance, have long since given 
way. The papal, power, in its pl^itude, 
political and religious, ^:e8ted on two massive 
<!olumn8**--the canon law and. the school 
divinity. The one is now a heap of ruins ; 
the other is fast mouldering away. The 
canon law, the foimdation of the hierarchy, 
the source of all th^e mighty prerogatives of 
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the Romish episcopate, has yielded to the 
stroke fji time ; ^ and that vast scheme ci 
ecdesiastical jimsprudence, which had 4»Dce 
wdl nigh swallowed -up all the civil dghts of 
nations, is itself now so nierged in secular 
laws as to give only a funt tincture to modem 
institutions. As to the scbocd diviiuty, and 
the subtlety ^ v^bal syllogisms, in whidi 
the Gospd lay lud Sor ages, that also has 
fallen to decay ; and akhougfa it stiU- lurks in 
nronastie seminaries, it no longer 'forms a part 
of the European institution. Without some 
mork solid supp(»t than these, no living relic 
of the Roman Cadiolic Church bad survived 
to the present age; like the Saxon and the 
Norman, her pageantry would be traced only 
in silent and desolate ruins. No p(»mp of 
sacrifice would now illuminate her mouldering 
walls; her altars would stand without host 
or priest ; some rustic superstition peccfaance 
might mark the place ; and the tradition of 
strange rites and penances once performed 
there, would be all that now rmnained of 
Popery. 

The changes which the revolutions of 
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human learning have, from titne to timd, 
introduced into the speculative system of this 
<;hurch, have made small impression on her ec- 
clesiastical polity and practical discipline. The 
vicissitudes of other schemes afford a striking ' 
view of the permanence of this. The school 
divinity, which we have just mentioned, was 
a fabric artificially reared by monks, in ordier 
to support and cover that ^heme of spiritual 
dominion which had suddenly reached ah 
exorbitant height. When the metaphysics 
of Thomists and Fransciscans, thin and dark, 
began to fail, and let in the dawn of letters, 
the Jesuits wove a polemic system of much 
closer texture for the hangings of the same 
sanctuary. The apologies of Bellarmine, 
without abandoning Aristotle, presented the 
ancient principles and prerogatives of Rome, 
aggravated, as by that time they were, by the 
canons of Trent, in a form more adapted to 
the genius of the age than the sums and 
sentences of the old Dominicans. Bellarmine 
himself is now sinking into oblivion ; and the 
old political system of Rome, so often trans- 
planted, is, ere while' we write, iabout to be 
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ingrafted, hale and . unbroken, and with all 
its sap and verdure fresh about it, upon a 
more vigorous stock, and a purer soil. As 
long as she struck her roots in the soil of 
Gothic barbarism, many spurious suckers 
sprouted around her; and she threw out 
many baleful branches of prerogative. Since 
the elements of modern society swept away 
these vicious excrescences, and by reducing 
her to the proportions of a spiritual dynasty, 
compelled her to rely on her spiritual re- 
sources, she has again begun to look for- 
midable. 

As she stood against the vicissitudes of 
the school divinity, so has she also stood 
amid the fluctuations of the school philo-. 
sophy, and the moral and physical systems 
which superseded it. She subsisted together, 
and incorporated herself with the Peripatetic 
Physics. The first rise of the Cartesian 
illusions, which scattered these^ gave a mo^ 
mentary shock to the hierarchy, by destroying 
in part that implicit submission to ancient' 
authority, on which it was founded. She has 
witnessed their fall; she has survived the 
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elq^ant and invendve genius of De^ Cartes, 
as die did. the authority of Aristotle ; and 
now subsbts in harmoay with the Newtonian 
system^ as she once subsisted with the 
Ptolemaic spheres. 

AgaiU) compare the ^duration of this reli- 
gioua syston with that of the. form.. of civil 
govemnent which was coeval^ and grew up 
together with it, side by side. The theology, 
I may- call, it the. polydieism^ the form and 
mode of public deration, the ascendancy of 
priestly discipline ; these^, which, are the exte- 
rior and visible parts of Popery, are as little 
congenial with the present age, and as little 
coDipatiUe with the spirit of modem society, 
4IS military fealty, or any other custom of the 
feudal monarchy. In spirit and conception, 
the scheme of worship is as rude as the 
iK^heme of civil policy ; both alike dispn^r- 
tion^ to the present growth of the human 
understanding. Both were the faint and dis- 
figured rvidimeiits of a more p^ect system ; 
lioth, therefore,, were equally transitory in 
their nature. The tales and chronicles which 
amused the infancy of the one, are not, in 
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their own nature, more shortlived than the 
legends and miracles in which the other was 
nursed ; nor do the superstitions of that age 
contain in themselves any principle of vitality, 
which should protect them from the disuse 
and oblivion which has fallen on its secular 
institutions. But mark how unequal the 
periods of these kindred institutions. The 
civil state of the Gk>thic age has long been dis- 
sipated, its heraldry defaced, its vassallage 
dispersed. The pageant alone of its religion 
still flourishes in great permanence and lustre. 
Breathless crowds still throng her pictured 
halls ; the ceremonial of her antique masque 
is unchanged ; the same chi^unts and £gured 
vestments which drew the eyes of our armed 
ancestors, still fill the gaze^ and lead the ado- 
rations of modem assemblies ; she spreads and 
propagates, and enlarges her dominicx], and 
multiplies her partisans; and far from de^ 
clining, as human society recedes from the age 
of traditional lore, and leaves behind it the 
credulity of a legendary ritual, she seems to 
expand w^th the progress of the mind, and 
spread with the tide o{ civilization. 
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It is therefore an inquiry worth prosecu- 
ting, what is the living principle which sus- 
tains the Church of Rome under this load of 
ceremoniesand antiquated theology ? Wherein 
consists that vitality which baffles, not only the 
demonstrations of theologians, but the stroke 
of time itself? We are told that it is the 
religion of human nature. An unmeaning 
generality! equally true of every sect that 
is rooted and diffused, alike applicable to 
the most abject superstition, and to the 
excesses of the moi^t recent fanaticism. Nei-- 
ther of these could live a day without flatter- 
ing some vicious appetite of the human heart. 
Some degree of adaptation to human nature, 
it is evident, must fall to the lot of every 
religious system which endures for any con- 
siderable period among men; nor can any 
scheme of theology long support itself, which 
does not repose on one or other of those 
general passions which operate with nearly 
equal force in every period of human society. 
With regard to the Church of Bome in this 
particular, it is self-evident, that the fragile 
superstructure which fills the eye, and seems 
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to compose the whole edifice, owes all its 
stability to some durable material which it 
shades, and conceals ijinder the decorations and 
l^ends of a fantastic age, a solid fabric of 
iniSnite duration, and of permanent, because of 
universal application. 

In what respect is this particular scheme of 
religicm congenial to the nature of man? 
Wherein lies its affinity to his hopes and fears^ 
which allures the temperate mind, and subdues 
those who turn with equal disgust from the 
presumption of scepticism, and the more 
odious presumption of enthusiastic self-love 
in the guise of religion ? This comes closer 
to the real question. Relinquishing, therefore, 
all that is accidental and extrinsic in this com- 
plicated subject, let us examine its vital prin^ 
ciple, and survey this famous controversy 
under that point of view in which alone it 
admits of .a serious inquiry in the present age 
of the world. 

Nor is it the part of candour or of prui. 
dence to dissemble the strength of an adver- 
sary, while we look only on what is weak or 

D 
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assailable in his position, and wilfully shut 
our eyes to all that is dangerous or defensible. 
The Romish theology, under cover of much 
sophistry and monkish casuistry, contains 
principles of religious belief of much plausi- 
bility and authority, which must ever exOTt a 
great influence on many moral constitutions ; 
over some, an entire ascendant. The con- 
tinuance in the church, down to the present 
age, of that apostolic authority, supported by 
miracles which attended its first institution ; 
the transmission and actual existence on earth 
of the same heavenly light which first illu- 
minated the inspired messengers of the Word, 
still revealing and difiiising eternal truth to 
mankind ; these are illusions, obnoxious in- 
deed to ridicule (from which nothing sacred 
is exempt), yet so true to nature, so congenial 
to a serious mind, and, I will venture to add, 
in their own nature so little unreasonable, that 
it is no wonder if all the argumentation which 
successive ages has directed against them, has 
jiot much diminished their authority. Nor 
will the rage of the fanatic, or the sneers of the 
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sceptic, or even the voice of Reason herself, 
ever suppress the recurrence of so natural a 
^ntiment. Could demonstration explode it, 
the delusion would still remain, as that irre- 
fragable chain which proves the non-existence 
of matter is dissipated by the instincts of 
nature and the evidence of the senses. But 
when a prejudice, thus powerful in itself, thus 
venerable by its antiquity, is fostered and 
enforced by all the solemnities of an institution 
so august and awful as the Catholic Church,is 
inculcated by its ministers, canonized in its 
confessions and offices, impressed on the ima- 
gination by pomp and splendour, on the 
heart, by the most tremendous penalties, what 
wonder if it be moulded into the mind, and 
blended with the inward frame of her vota- 
ries? 

Again, so undefined are the limits of faith 
and ro^ison, so incontroUable the presumption 
of human vanity, that, when to these are 
added the evils resulting from licentious 
speculation on revealed truth, and the danger 
of error or even of vacillation there, we 
cannot be surprised, if a form of Christianity, 
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which affords a remedy for that class of errors, 
should have drawn the attention of mankind. 
Much more will a system, the very end of 
whose constitution it is to yield a sovereign 
antidote for these ills,, attract the regard of 
every one who feels himself exposed to them, 
whether by the strength or the weakness of 
his understanding. That . authority which 
the Church of Rome assumes, that implicit 
submission which she enjoins, prQmi$e ^epose 
to the understanding, and seem to ensure to 
man an exemption from the doubt and un* 
certainty which attend all human reasonings ; 
but which, in religious inquiries, are ever 
attended with so painful a solicitude. No 
doubt, nor hesitation, with anxious fears, 
appear to disturb the tranquillity of those 
who walk within that pale; no glimpse of 
wavering steps. She promises, she engages 
to reconcile the penitent to his offended 
Deity ; she points, out the path of life, but 
indulges not for a moment the licence of 
human disquisition, or the caprice of indivi- 
dual predilection in aught that regards the 
final destinies of mankind. Her discipline 
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meets their irregular affections at their «ouFee,* 
imposes^ its awful mandate on their prafiane 
curiority, appals thdr wandering imagina«> 
tioiii^ and, in a voice capable of astonishii]^ 
the most presumptuous of ) theirs passions,: 
calk upon^ them* to tremble anhi 'belie te. 

These are views of ' theologyi, to • "which tli© 
progress X)f fahtttidsm aitd 6f philoso|diicid> 
scepticism, equally render the minds of mem 
susceptible '; to theii' prevai^acel the Church i 
of ftf^^ owesr her leKistentie ; by them ch^yr 
she' is abls' to perpetuate,' and to iext^d her^ 
power. In these . general viewsy* suppopt^'; 
by indcflence,' lies t the ^tioDg antidote .which 
supports the Romislr CKiirch against eli thei 
ridicute' and invective which are aimedvat 
h(^r rituals and hierarchy. These are maiiia» 
4vhiph strike deep; these,^ and riot'thse^scenie 
pomp of the Romish liturgy, are the. iHu4 
sidus against whieh to fortify* tfasef breast; 
aisd insteiad 'of assailing tb^ feeble dotage 
of th€ school divinity, or waging a tedious 
lingetitig war on^ the relics of exhausted 
credulity, whethei* St. Dunstan or St; Domi-^ 
nib, th^ only expedient from which we can 
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hope for success in our en terprise against tbe 
Church of Bome, is to march up to the centre 
and strength of the system, to the principle 
which excludes the operation of the reasoning 
£iculty from religicHi. That point once 
gained, the victory in minor positions will 
be easy. From that station we may extend 
our conquests to those frontiers and out- 
skirts on which we now so usdessly hang; 
but till that fundamental position be shaken, 
it is vain to hope that the missal of Bome 
can be purified, or a single ceremonial of her 
antique masque retrenched. 

But, it may be observed, that several causes 
have concurred, in the present day, to add 
new force to these principles, and to work a 
considerable change in the sentiments of men 
with regard to the Boman Catholic Beligion* 
in general. 

Of these causes, the first, and the most 
important, because that without which none 
of the others could have operated at all, is 
the destruction of those associations, derived 
from certain passages in the constitutional 
history of this country, which, for two cen- 
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turies, led the people of England, not only 
to view the Roman Catholic Religion with 
disapprobation as a theological system, but 
to regard it with the utmost jealousy and 
terror, as an engine of arbitrary power. That 
violent antipathy, peculiar to England, had 
its origin in the struggle between the princes 
of the house of Stuart and the Parliament, 
but more particularly in the complexion 
which that struggle assumed, from the reli- 
gious persuasion of the race of princes who 
swayed the sceptre of England during the 
whole period of its rise, progress, and final 
issue. Every one knows the state of England 
both under Charles I. and his flagitious sons. 
Oppression, levity, and cruelty on the part 
of the monarch ; faction, sedition, and re- 
bellion on the part of the people, compose 
the history of that miserable era. But what 
gave a peculiar virulence to these civil dis- 
orders was, that all the violations of law 
proceeded from princes who zealously at- 
tached themselves to the religion of Rome. 
Prerogative, tyrannical and cruel, at that 
time threatened the people from a Catholic 
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magistrate. Here, then, began that associap 
tion, long indissoluble between Popery and 
arbitrary power; and the multitude, blind to 
the ancient monupients of English, lib^ty^ 
and. mistaking, as tisual, a simply collateral 
cirCunlstance for a cause, traced all their 
grievances.tp the rdigious prejudices of their 
monarqhs, ^nd ascribed to the Romish theology 
what was plainly the effect of an ill-balanced 
government, in, which law and liberty were 
not yet adjusted. From that moment the 
poison of political jealousy envenomed the 
natural animosity of the two Churches, and 
ii)flamed it to a pitch, lyhich theological 
rancpui:, always implacable, never reached in 
any, other country. This antipathy, already 
sulHcieQt^ 5>1^rong by the obstinate adherence 
of the.§tu^rts to their faith, \yas carried tp 
the last pitch of rage and fury, by the at- 
tempt pf the*.lasj; of that arbitrary line to 
impose hi^ principles on the nation, and the 
cpnvu;l.siofi.ii}tp>hich that misguided' jHrinee 
threw^ tlxe civil gpvernment* Insomuch, that 
trqt^ ,thatt time hostility to Pppery became^ 
the.poii^t of honour among English states- 
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men, the very test of civil worth, and the 
watchword among l^slatoi^s and ministers 
of «very dass and .^^baracter^ even, fMOcmg 
those who knew.nothipg of^ the Prot^sliai]^ 
religion, nor could tell in what the principle 
of the Beformatikm ccmsisted. 

All this is now pretty well clianged* 
The altered situation of civil affairs gradiiv 
ally extinguished the former antipathy itrhic^ 
prevailed against die Church of JUm^ wd 
served to ^ mitigate extremely, the jealousy 
of that GQmmunion, even auHHig tho^ wbp 
were not yet able tot HiriQOunt their ,p«^- 
judices.. The triumph . of . popular princir 
pies- at ther BeyoluticHi beat' d^^^ arbitrary 
powBT; thi^. JSanover: succes^icoi secured the 
nation agoinsik Popery ; and that, mighty 
hierarchy appeared thenceforth the.pb^ure 
remnant of a .proscribed and, vanquish^ 
communion. Thus was dissolved the asso- 
ciation of tyranny with the Church of 
Rome. From that period, the. people, freed 
from their . anxious lears, began to look 
upon the Roman Catholic faith as a theolo- 
gical system, to survey its doctrines without 
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horror, even to look into its interior economy, 
and to examine with calmness, and even with 
curiosity, that ecclesiastical polity, which 
had wrought such mighty revolutions in 
human affairs. Exempted from those terrors 
which almost bereft their ancestors of reason, 
men no longer keep the principles of the 
Reformation steadily before them, nor hold 
fast the grounds and reasons of the Frotes- 
tant religion. It must be owned that the 
trials of that age, though much too vio- 
lent, were favourable to Protestant princi- 
ples, ieind contributed to prevent that supine 
indifference, through which Protestantism is, 
in some countries, tending to passive tradi- 
tion ; a state, into which all popular religions, 
when long quiescent, sink. The best systems 
are found to sicken in the stagnation of a con- 
tinued calm. This great change has taken 
place in the public mind, within the memory 
of the present generation : but it has been 
much accelerated by the view which the pre- 
sent age has witnessed, of the Romish Church 
in alliance with popular principles. 

The abatement of these political appre- 
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hensions has been followed by another 
circumstance, which has operated still more 
powerfully in the same direction, and which 
has a direct tendency to reconcile men'^s 
minds to the ancient mother church. I mean 
the extreme to which reason and inquiry have, 
in some quarters, been pushed in the present 
day, and the actual state of theology in some 
of the countries, which were most forward in 
their zeal for the principles of the Reformation. 
Protestantism, whose just boast it is, to 
have set reason free from the fetters of eccle- 
siastical authority, is not a fixed or stationary 
principle. On the contrary, it is in a state 
of rapid and irresistible progression : nor did 
it stop short, or rest content with that 
measure of liberty of conscience which the Re^ 
formation established . Each age, still carried 
the right of private judgment further than 
the preceding; the progress of the human 
mind in this respect is very sensible since 
that great revolution in the religious opinions 
of Europe ; and it is only within the memory 
of the present age, that the minds of men, 
both here and on the continent, have begun 
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to pause in their career of discursive reasoning 
and speculation, and to revert towards faith 
and authority. Symptoms have even ap- 
peared, of a disposition to revert to the other 
extreme. It is difficult, no doubt, to discern 
the first beginnings of change in public 
sentiment with regard to any subject; and 
even after the current has actually turned,' 
the progress in the opposite direction is for 
a time so slow and insensible, that, until it 
has begun to run with some rapidity, it is 
unsafe to pronounce with confidence respect- 
ing it. In religion, where the limits on either 
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side are extremely delicate, and where the minds 
of men are often conducted by trains of thought 
imperceptible to themselves, it is almost impos- 
sible to discern the iSrst rise of a popular 
current; and the desolations which it pro- 
duces in human society, often present a re- 
markable contrast to the feebleness of its 
beginnings. But if we cast our eyes towards 
the neighbouring continent, and particularly 
to the Lutheran provinces of Germany, we 
may obtain a view of the same causes, — 
which, in this country are as yet but faint. 
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obscure, and not easily definable — in an ad- 
vanced stage and in full activity ; and may 
read, in the state of that country, which was 
the cradle of all the Reformed Churches, the 
destiny of our own. 

For this purpose, the reader will excuse a 
brief digression (hardly a departure) from 
the immediate subject of this discourse* 
Since the decline of materialism in the Euro- 
pean schools, and the fall of that Cartesian 
Atheism which was first stated, certainly 
first expounded and methodized by Spinosa, 
there has been a sensible reaction in favour of 
xeligion ; and speculative reasoners,^ in their 
moral and metaphysical discourses, have 
begun to appeal to primary principles more 
.reconcileable with the responsibility of man, 
more consistent with the moral goverii- 
.ment of God, and more consonant to the 
precepts of Divine Revelation, than the 
maxims which prevailed almost without inter- 
ruption, from the time when what was termed 
free-thinking first superseded the ancient 
scholastic theology. In Grermany, the doc< 

* See th^ writiugs ot CoMBin passim. 
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trines of materialism never made great pro- 
gress, being resisted by the genius of the 
nation, and especially by the great influence 
and authority of Leibnitz, in whose writings 
may be found the germ of all that succeeding 
philosophers have advanced; and that con- 
templative people, whose ethereal spirit first 
burst the chains of papal superstition, were 
not likely to fall under a grosser and more 
impure delusion. But spiritualism had on 
them a more pernicious effect, than ever had 
materialism on any other people; and the 
reveries in which its abuse has plunged them, 
together with those philosophical contempla- 
tions respecting the nature and essence of the 
soul, which it has substituted for religion, have 
well nigh effaced the record of revelation, 
brought back the fantasies of natural reli- 
gion, and almost buried Christianity in a 
species of Platonic enthusiasm. 

These two species of philosophy, the ma- 
terial and spiritual, stand in diametrical 
opposition to each other; and as the prac- 
tical effect of the former is to depress the 
views and debase the affections of man, so 
does the latter tend, when much dwelt on, to 
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elate his presumptuous hopes, to swell his soul 
with great but confused conceptions regarding 
its own nature and essence, and to remove all 
bounds to the wanderings of human imagina- 
tion^ by infusing the most exalted notions of 
its spiritual powers and capacities. It is easy 
to conceive that such dispositions, operating on 
a people of a genius exceedingly bold and 
adventurous, still flushed with their early 
triumph over spiritual authority, and animated 
by an excessive passion for uncontrolled 
inquiry and speculation ; 1 say it is easy to 
conceive that such principles, let loose without 
restraint upon the mysteries and miracles of 
Christianity, would be productive of fatal 
consequences. And it was natural to expect, 
that the nation which first broke the holdings 
of ecclesiastical dogmatism, would be driven 
furthest from them. Curious without science, 
indefatigably empirical, but guided by senti- 
ment rather than philosophical induction; 
such is the character of a people to whom a 
dogmatic theology, narrow limits, and an im- 
movable, if not an infallible barrier of spiritual 
authority were almost indispensable, in order 
to secure them against making shipwreck of 
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faith. It is well known that for many years 
|iast there has been no declaration of faith, no 
standard of orthodoxy, rior restHctive power 
on the teaching of the German Protestant 
pastor{h--a fact, to which a learned and able 
writer* traces the wide fluctuations of religious 
opinion in Germany ; whereas, this fact is itself 
only one 'of the effects and indications of their 
licentious genius, and an evident proof of 
some radical defect in their views of Christian 
doctrine. 

From these causes it has happened that 
forms and modes of religion, some fanatical, 
others philosophical, have sprung up in the 
Protestant portion of Germany, exhibiting a 
wider departure from divine truth than the 
worst delusions, however unscriptural, idola- 
trous, and superstitious, of the Catholic church, 
by how much the denial of the divinity of the 
Christian doctrine is more pernicious than any 
depravation of it. Compared with these spe- 
culatists, the theorists of Pagan education and 
geniOs who distracted the infancy of the 
church, the Gnostics, under whom the primi- 

• Mr. Rose. 
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live Christians were running fast towards 
natural religion (if such the dogmas of Zo- 
roaster and the Magi may be called), the 
Arians and other Alexandrian sophists were 
sober thinkers, and cautious reserved inquirers. 
In short, Protestantism in Germany runs into 
two wide extremes, which are arrayed against 
each other; nor is there any medium between 
the sophistry of a cold and sceptical logic, 
and the reveries of a disturbed imagination. 
The collision of these principles was signalized 
by the controversy between Lavater and the 
Prussian doctors at the end of the last 
century. 

. But of these extremes thus flourishing side 
by side in Protestant Germany, it may be ob- 
served that both tend, the one directly, the 
other circuitously, to relapse into the anci^t 
ii)other church. 

And first, of Mysticism ; it must be acknow- 
ledged, that this abuse of the doctrine of the 
spirit is not peculiitr to the Protestant church ; 
¥dtness De Sales, Fenelon, and above all the 
famous German Dominican Tauler, whose 
writings Luther commends, in a celebrated 

K 
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But what is peculiar to the Protes- 
tant church, is the extravagant height to 
which this delusion mounts in that comniuni<Hi, 
freed from all control of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. In all the various forms of contempla- 
tive devotion which ahound in the Lutheran 
and reformed churches of Germany, from the 
sober and benevcdent society of the United 
Brethren, who engraft monastic rites on the 
confession of Augsburgh, to theQuietists, who, 
wrapt in pleasing vision, protract their useless 
existence in immoral or at least in barren rap- 
tures ; the same principle is still apparent, a 
wayward imagination, unregulated by the 
Scriptures, unfixed by any standard of theo- 
logy, unmoved but by its own casual, variable 
impulse. All the peculiar doctrines of Reve^ 
lation, these extacies leave far behind them. 
Of God, as the Moral Governor of the world, 
and Judge of man, they acknowledge not the 
moral administration; and while they still 
pursue the phantom of some mysterious incor- 
pcMration with the Suprsoie and invisible Being, 
whose pkun and authoritative communication 
of Himself dedares Him to be the Judge of 
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nature, U>ey hide from their eyes ev^ry thing 
in that record which can violate their 8elf-coiH-» 
placency, or dissipate their profc^ne illusions* 
The idea of retribujbion £c^ the d/s^ds done on 
earth, the basis of the whole scheme of 
Christianity, the energy of the diyjne attfii- 
butes elucidated in the sacrifice by which that 
retribution is averted) tliat vengeance .which 
the Deity declares to be Hi^ these are notions 
di^asteful to their etberjf^l nat^rest, and fatal 
to their deJu^ii^e reppscp ^1 is presngaptaous 
rapture and vsm inntgina^n. For the^e they 
relinqui$b aH ^craments /and primiti^ve imd- 
i^tions, •i^beld'ier sy^bp)^ .of griaee or n^nur 
m^ts 0f the life ^nd d^^th of Christ; f(»r 
these they abandon all ^ztmor £>b9erviince0 
and decent orde^ of wor^p, 9§ the beggarly 
GteB^nt^ of a sep^sible md iirisib)e.^9<ieiuaryi 
A»d beiDton the ^nt^qiplMipn of the jnyi^le 
esseoce^ disclaim even the pbilga^po^ 9f mo- 
rality ^ retarding l^heir magiQ^tion asd 
qjueochiog tjtne ike of thcj^ pbilosoph^culi ^vten 
tion. 

Now it is the mtxifi^ of ^<^ ,con1<empl»tiQi|3 
.not only tQ unSt i^m for the p:actH^l d^M^es 
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which religion and the world we Hve in equally 
enjoin, but when the fire of fanaticism is spent, 
to corrupt and debase them. Nothing lays men 
so open to superstition as this elevation and 
presumption, pushed to extreme by inquiries 
beyond the cognizance of the human faculties. 
Not even ignorance gives them up so com- 
pletely disarmed and bound to any form of 
ecclesiastical power, however uncouth, which 
may steal upon them in the cloak of sanctity. 
Whoever looks into the foundations of the 
papal power, will perceive that its rudiments 
were laid and cemented in a material of this 
kind, distempered, no doubt, by the gross 
credulity of a barbarous age. The secrets of 
the physical world only baffle the genius of 
those who would explore them. But the sub- 
lime obscurity of the Christian dispensation 
instantly strikes blind the vain inquirer who 
would draw off the veil from its mysteries. 
He now reaps the dismal penalty of his profane 
curiosity, doomed for ever to the fervors of 
fanaticism, or the sullen bigotry of supersti- 
tion; and prejudice, driving at once from 
both these opposite quarters, makes ship- 
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wreck of his understanding. Nor if reason 
perishes, does it avail whether she is benighted 
in the gloom of superstition, or is lost in the 
blaze of mystic enthusiasm. In both.cases the 
heart is darkened, in both, all reasonable ser- 
vice is at an end. 

To the presumption of such licentious 
enthusiasts, the sober mind, the penitential 
spirit, the reverence for ancient authority, 
tempered, not chilled, by philisophical genius, 
which have long distinguished the Roman 
Catholics of Grermany, present a contrast 
which might engender candour even in the 
bosom of bigotry. But while many were 
relapsing, at the view of these delusions, into 
the ancient church, and others were suspended 
between fear of the one and insurmoui^itable 
jealousy of the other, there arose another evil 
in the same country, which fixed their per- 
suasion, and terminated their inward struggle. 
I speak of Neology ; beyond all question the 
darkest cloud that has fallen upon the church 
since the first promulgation of Christianity : 
the device the most subtle and diabolic that 
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^vel- God permitted tnaii to deface the record 
of l^velation withal. 

Ntologj 18 a folm of r^Ilgfon Drhlch iMtidd 
in diametrical dppositidti to the principles of 
the Church of Rotne, and at the Other ex-^ 
treme. Protestantism and the true principled 
of the Reforttiatiofi oecupy the mean between 
thesi?. Neology makes human reason the 
absolute judge both of Creator a^d creature^ 
excluded &ith frotn the whole business of 
religion, and vests in th^ operation and results 
of reflection that supremacy which the Church 
b{ Rome imputes to her canons and traditions. 
The divinity of the Christian doctrine isome 
Neologists deny in terms : but the principle 
advanced, or rather strenuously contended for 
by idl) that the Christian i^ystem Is not fl^ed 
And Unchiingeable, but id perpetually under^ 
gbing modificAtic^ lind e^ttension^ according 
to the advance of human genius, placed it 
beyond a doubt th&t they i^oUdider Christianity 
aJs a moral ^nd theological scheme of human 
origin, in sliort a iyst^m of natural religion. 
The source and origin of Neology is that 
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optimism, or the notion -of infinite perfecti- 
hility and constant progression towards per. 
fection» which has long been the idol of 
German theorists, civil as well as theological ; 
an illusion splendid, and harmless as long as 
confined to the secular interests of the species, 
but subversive of the first principles of 
revealed religion. 

The root of the whole evil lies in a vicious 
extension of the principle of the Protestant 
religion. The Reformers enlarged, or rather 
created the right of private judgment in 
religipu, by bringing the sentences of eccle- 
siastical assemblies and their interpretations 
of the Scriptures, hitherto held sacred and 
unimpeachable, to the bar of reason. The 
neologists demand that the Scriptures them- 
selves should be brought to the same tribunal, 
and her authority established as sacred and . 
decisive. They maintain that it is impossible 
to set bounds to the province of reason ; that 
she cannot stop short at the point defined by 
the Reformers. It is vain, they contend, 
to limit the jurisdiction of reason by a 
fluctuating line of demarcation, which so dis^ 
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cucsive a principle must ever hastily and 
unknowingly pass ; vainel* to pursue her into 
the wide and vari^ated field of theology; nor 
is there any medium between unreserved sub- 
mission and absolute freedom. 

Employing these topics, which they preiss 
with considerable force of genius, and more 
considerable learning, the Rationalists have 
propagated their principles with great, zeal 
and success in all the regions of Protestant 
Germany; have beat down faith; exploded 
miracles, resolved the peculiar mysteries of 
Christianity into the maze of allegory, and 
so discredited the inspiration of the apostles 
as to leave among the Reformed Churches 
only an indistinct tradition of a divine 
revelation, like that which spread a faint 
light over the Gothic ages. But what renders 
this new and strange species of infidelity so 
dangerous is, that it has the form of exegetical 
theology, and reaches the mind through 
the medium of Scriptural exposition. The 
churches, the altars of Germany diffuse, this 
contagion ; and the Lutheran liturgy, though 
purified from invisible deities, ascends to the 
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Deity of human reason. In other countries 
deism is the part of the fastidious or the 
vain, who love to contradict any prevailing 
sentiment, and place a pride in appearing to 
resist that evidence which subdues the multi- 
tude. In Germany alone, atheism flows from 
the theological chair ; scepticism occupies the 
pulpit; the rude, unconscious multitude, 
who come to pray, imbibe the impioua specu- 
lation, or, straying in quest of new pastures, 
are driven within the pale of that ancient 
mother church, whose outstretched arms 
are ever ready to embrace her backsliding 
children* 

Had this mode of thinking and reasoning 
been the first outbreak of the human faculties 
from the coercion of a long slavery, some 
licence of speculation might be looked for in 
the first essay of untried powers, some in- 
temperance in the exercise of a new and 
unaccustomed franchise. In this light, the 
monstrous excesses of the Westphalian Ana- 
baptists,, when Protestantism first appeared, 
admit of some palliation. But the present 
sallies of the German Reformed Churches, are 
not Saturnalian ; this is no sudden exuberance 
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of intellectual energies long bridled suddenly 
bounding into liberty, and breaking o£P their 
collected fervour by an excursive flight and 
headlong career round the curriculum of 
theological speculation. For two hundred 
years the Protestants of Grennany have en- 
joyed the utmost liberty of conscienoe; the 
dvil magistrate has protected them in the 
pursuit of every inquiry, in the indulgence 
of every imagination respecting the purpcxt 
of divine truth ; insomuch that . there is 
hardly a scheme of doctrine or model of 
discipline, or combination of doctrine with 
discipline, which they have not professed, 
practised, and propagated. Yet does free 
examination still run riot, rising every day 
in its excesses ; a certain proof that this is 
no occasional ebullition. But whether it 
proceeds from something peculiar and un< 
accountable in the genius of that nation, or 
be the result of the want of due limitations 
in establishing the Protestant principle^ the 
world is still too young to determine. 

In France, Christianity underwent an 
eclipse amid storms and the earthquake 
oi popular commotion; but that tempest. 
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like the convulsions of nature, soon exhausted 
itself, and left a calm and serene air, in 
which churches and crucifixes are again 
arising. In Germany,' the same effect is now 
taking place, but with another scene ; there 
night descends in a calm : but the stillness 
with which the clouds and darkness fall, is 
the prognostic of a larger and a deeper ob- 
scuration. 

Of this delirium of private judgn^ent and 
free examination, the inevitable consequences 
are too obvious to require argument or illus- 
tration, viis. a sudden and violent revulsion 
to the Roman Catholic principle of im- 
plicit submission, and the absolute resignation 
of all private judgment, reason, and inquiry. 
With those who love metaphysical disqui- 
sition, and those who inherit from nature, or 
derive from education, a taste for theological 
speculation, the process is short, provided 
their moral sentiments are high, and their 
abstract reasonings overawed by religious 
veneration. Entangled in the speculations 
of Rationalists, often on the very brink of 
natural religion, they desire some authority 
to which they may submit themselves, and 
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would willingly reagn their judgments and 
even their principles of reasoning, to the 
most dogmatic theology which could advance 
any just claim or pretension to authority in 
controversies of ttith. The snares of an 
infallible Church easily beset a contemplative 
genius thus shaded. Such a mind, if the 
vital spirit of religion be kindled in it, not 
unfrequently finds itself involved in the 
same illusions to which stupidity exposes 
the dull, and credulity the ignorant. Power- 
ful minds, as they are unaccustomed to 
doubt, and impatient of any thing like obscu- 
rity, so do they experience a peculiar solici- 
tude when they fall short, in their religious 
inquiries, of that assurance, which, upon all 
other subjects they have ever been accustomed 
to attain, and find, with inexpressible morti- 
fication, those faculties of such keen discern-* 
ment in all secular affairs totally powerless to 
dispel the clouds that hang over their great, 
but distant interests. Finding their anxieties 
rise with their investigations, and that they 
are only plunged in fresh perplexities by the 
ardour with whicH they push their researches, 
they fear to follow where reason would seem 
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to lead, and are often the first to abandon 
altogether that dangerous guide. Vigorous 
understandings are, like bodies in florid 
health, * susceptible of more piercing 
pains than those of more languid powers; 
and as they often start difficulties which 
escape the rest of mankind, so are they liable 
to disorders from which these are exempt. 
Such a man, wearied with irresolution, goaded 
by the stings of conscience, dreading every 
moment some fatal error in his religious 
opinions, yet forced on some determination, 
declines on ancient authority and the consent 
of ages, in which sentiment and imagination 
alike concur. The multiplied disputes around 
confirm his resolution, and in the continued 
dissensions of so many ages, he finds an irre- 
fragable argument of the inadequacy of 
private judgment. to those sacred and awful 
subjects. The wretched disorder and weak- 
ness of the human faculties reduces him 
to despair. Astonished by the incompre- 
hensible mysteries of Christianity, but more 
astonished by those horrors which scepticism 
presents to his view, he throws himself into 
the arms of superstition, and embraces the 
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moBi monstrous principles, as a rdTuge firuni 
that solicitude which can find no repose*. 
. Such is the effect of Rationalism, whidi 
ensnares the soul. Thus, erring reason ex<- 
hausts its active powers. 

Now that the Protestant population of 
these Kingdoms is infected, in any thing like 
the same degree, with either of the principles 
which are now prevalent among the reformed 
Churches of Germany, it would be absurd to 
assert. But that both of these causes are at 
work in this country, as well as others, tending 
in the same direction, it is imposrible to deny* 
Among the very small numb^ who, in Englaad 
are favourably disposed towards the Roman 
Catholic faiths two classes may be noted : those 
who venerate revealed religion as the void of 
God, and those who prise Christianity ehieflyas 
the cement of civil society, and as aa indispenr 
sable support to the authority of the ci vilmagift* 
trate. The latter, actuated by a predUedaon for 
antiquity^ by a quickened, and perhaps exagga^ 

* " Rest then my fioull from endless an^sh fr^ed/Mec. 

The lines Ave very bewitiful : but it is doubtful whether 
Dryden's conversion to Catholicism was real. 
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rated alarm at the fluctuations of public opin- 
ion on all subjects in the present day, above all, 
by a sense of the need of some control, or 
holdii]^, to steady the popular mind, are half 
inclined to entrench themselves within the 
unshaken traditions of the Romish Church, 
as the only firm ground left whereon they 
may fix their footing. The former party, 
with higha: views and a deeper impression of 
religion, yet &tigued with controversies 
unsettled) and despairing of any relief for 
dieir anxious doubts, cast their eyes towards 
diesame object, but with fear and jealousy. It 
is difficult to catchy more difficult to embody, 
trains of thought so fine as those which 
sway the religious sentiments of mankind, 
more e^ecially where, as in the present case, 
they are as yet, only floating in embryo, or 
pness in so gentle a reaction, as to be scarce 
perceptible by the mind which lies tinder tiieir 
influence. But this, their earliest stage, is 
that in which it is most important to obtain 
a steady view of such impresraons. We shsH 
begin with the views of those who are biassed 
towards this, the Romish theology, by certain 
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mistaken, though conscientious views of reli- 
gion. These are better defined than the other ; 
and as they attract and concentrate certain 
floating prejudices, so do they possess a greater 
degree of consistency. The following, seems 
to be the train of reasoning, or rath^ re- 
flection, which this class indulges. 

Surely, say they, the dread of spiritual 
authority, and that immoderate zeal which 
is affected by some for the unlimited exercise 
of private judgment in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, is only another instance of 
the incurable weakness of human nature, 
which, placed between opposite dangers, still 
muses on the retrospect of those that are 
past, and is incapable of extending its views 
as new perils present themselves, and the 
certain presages of an opposite crisis arise. 
The calamities which false religion has 
hitherto brought on mankind, have been of 
one species only, vix.y disorders introduced 
into civil society by the ambition of priests, 
and ignorance of the truth, proceeding from 
the weakness and inactivity of the human 
understanding, and its undue submission to a 
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particular order of men. Of a different class 
of evils, those which spring from the pre- 
sumption of human reason and the defiance of 
all authority, the world is still too young to 
have afforded examples of any magni- 
tude. The human race has but recently 
emerged from superstition, whose province it 
is to diffuse a universal lethargy among the 
people; and the active powers of man, the 
excess and intemperance of which are the 
vice of a very advanced stage of society, 
are now for the first time let loose. The 
sophists who sprung up in Apostolic times, 
and vexed the primitive Churches in Greece 
and the lesser Asia, where the human mind 
was undoubtedly in a higher state of acti- 
vity, issued from the schools of heathen 
rhetoric and philosophy, were not numerous, 
and were seduced into their errors by a 
supposed analogy between their own mystic 
theology and some of the mysteries of 
Christianity. Gnosticism (Asiatic Ration- 
alism) was obscure and fanciful; the reign 
of Arianism was longer, and more troubled. 
But it may be observed of all thq early 
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philosophical hexeAeSj that they were either 
the dregs of expiring Paganism, or the 
last struggles of exhausted reason, closing 
the reign of natural religion upon earth; 
and there is this distinction between these 
heresies, and that progressive speculation 
which is now at work among the reformed 
Churches, that the former were only attempts 
to reconcile the sages of antiquity to the 
doctrines of Revelation, whereas the latter 
goes directly to invalidate the evidence, 
and even to impugn the divine origin of 
Ohristianity. It was reserved for modem 
times, and for the present age, to pluck 
the last curb from human reason, and to 
let her loose on the mysteries of religion. 
Rationalism is but just entering on her 
wild career. The age of faith and implicit 
submission is gone; the reign of prelates 
and spiritual princes is past; already that 
lordly race lies prostrate. Curiosity, teme- 
rity of research, leading on to universal 
scepticism, are the ascendant principles. But 
however palpable these signs and por- 
tents, inen, blind and unconscious of their 
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real danger, look to every other quarter, as if 
no vicissitude of things, or change in the 
genius of human society, could ever bring 
round any other evil than the bigotry of 
superstition. And, although dangers may be 
foreseai to flow from philowipbical scepticism, 
as real as any that have ever resulted from 
the blkid sufatnission and rev^ence of former 
generations, yet do the ignorant multitude 
still direct all tb^r apprehensions to the 
theology of these rude and simjde ages; 
while those who foment these prejudices 
sound the vain alarm for the maintensnee 
of the right of private judgment, and stun 
the present overactive and curious genera- 
tion with the same cry with whicb Luthei 
awoke the slumbering nations in the six- 
teenth century. Surely, implicit faith is not 
the besetting sin of human nature, nor an 
easy credulity the only infirmity of mankind. 
The Scriptures bold another language, while 
they represent isnbelief as the curse cf the 
world, an obstinate incFedutity as the ma- 
lady of tbe speeies, the foutve ef alt mortality 
and corruption. With many iiMnds, to 
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reason is to doubt; argument is the suspense 
of judgment ; and those who are the *most 
assured of the truth of revelation, have 
reached their cxmviction by the submission, 
rather than by the activity of their faculties. 
Can it be denied that the disputatious 
humour which many now labour to foment, 
with that zeal for speculative principles 
in which all idea of moral obligation is lost, 
besides its licentious tendency, has led men 
wider astray from the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, than the erroneous doctrines which 
they regard with affected horror, and have 
landed many in principles subversive of all 
religious belief, and of the very principle of 
Divine Revelation ? Dogmatism, it must be 
confessed, exalts the dominion of priests, and 
bigotry is the parent of ecclesiastical usurpa- 
tion, evils, without doubt pernicious to 
human society as well as to religion, and, 
above all, extremely obnoxious to popu- 
lar rage and clamour. But are there no 
disorders of the like nature to be appre- 
hended from the licence of human opinion, no 
longer guided by any standard P Or, if it 
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be admitted that there are such, and that we 
are reduced to a choice of what errors or 
excesses we shall condemn or bear, do the 
ancient evils of tacit acquiescence so mani* 
festly outweigh our modem dangers, as to be, 
in the eyes of all reasonable men, the only 
object of terror ? Such was perhaps the case 
during ages ignorant and barbarous; but 
such is not the genius of our age, nor this 
the present danger with which to alarm 
the nation, and kindle the zeal of the 
populace. 

All modem ecclesiastical history, ccmtinue 
the same reasoners (and none more than that 
of the country which took the lead in the Re- 
formation), proves that that mode of theology 
which is denominated Protestant, contains a 
seed or gem of scepticism, which is every hour 
unfolding, and which, once expanded, must 
of necessity burst the feeble texture which 
envelopes it. Supine credulity reigned in Eu- 
rope for 1000 years, and wrapt Christendom 
in universal gloom. Have we any ground, 
from experience, to conclude ourselves secure 
from as universal a prevalence of unbelief with 
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aU its concomi ta nte? Have we any warrant 
of Scii ptuie to infer, that the revolt of reason 
win not waste as widely, and rage as fiercely, 
and extend its dark and troubled reign as far, 
as ever did that mighty hierarchy which once 
hdd reason in chains, but now lies itsdf in 
ruins ? Is die extreme of reason without faith 
less dreadful than the extreme of faith without 
reason ? What ri^t have we to take it f<Hr 
granted that the world may not be reduced 
back to that state of uncertainty, suspense, 
and amaze, in which it was plunged before the 
light of Revelation had yetab8(M*bed the sects 
of human philosophy, and, founding the 
Christian church on their ruins, established 
the reign of faith upon earth ? 

The Church of Rome (whose antique pomp 
and fantastic exterior so terrify men, that they 
are afraid even to look upon her face) affirms 
one principle which is worthy of attention, 
and rears her whole discipline upon it. This 
principle is, that the presumption of human 
reason is the sole obstacle to the power of di- 
vine truth ; its subdual, the essence of all 
religion; a maxim founded in truth. The 
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methods alone which she employs, in order to 
break this pride of intellect, areblameable and 
criminal. In bending the obstinacy and con- 
founding the sophistry of human reason, she 
contracted her inflexible temper, and learned 
to practice, many severities, and even barbari- 
ties, which recoiled on herself, and gave a fatal 
wound to her spiritual influence and authority. 
The view of human nature, however, on which 
she proceeds, though much exaggerated in 
theory (as well as abused in practice), has its 
foundation in truth, and is in some respects 
peculiar to herself. She not only, in common 
with every other form of Christianity, cont^n- 
plates human reason as incapable, by the 
frailty and perverseness of its nature, of 
steering her course or limiting her excursions, 
and in imminent danger of being driven into 
the wide and trackless waste of natural religion. 
She goes much farther. She regards the 
whole system of human analogies, presump- 
tions and associations (which we call argu- 
ment), and which furnish the whole sum of 
human discourse, as lying so far below the 
mystery and scheme of Redemption, that they 
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are inapplicable to it in the least degree ; and 
contends that the human mind must remain 
absolutely impervious to the impression of 
divine truth, until subdued and abased to the 
condition of the most passive recipiency. To 
(juestion, compare, convince, and confute 
(which we call exercising private judgment), 
as in the common operations of life, she consi- 
ders not merely to be a breach of that unity 
which is the cardinal virtue of the church, but* 
a state of mind incompatible with that faith 
which Revelation enjoins, and that submission 
of the human faculties which is the condition, 
nay, the very substance of faith. Other theo- 
logical systems, while they enjoin the assurance 
of faith, yet indulge their votaries in a rash 
curiosity, and tolerate disquisitions in which 
their most momentous convictions often hang, 
in trembUng uncertainty, on the incHnation of 
that moral mechanism whose wheels and 
balances are so often warped by caprice, or 
clogged by interest, or broken by passion. 
It is the boast of this scheme, that it lays the 
axe to the root of scepticism, and crushes in 
its seed the rebellious principle. Other schemes 
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of religion are content to control the pa^ 
sions, or lay their restraint on those gross in- 
stincts to which reasonable beings are enslaved 
in common with the brutes. But reason, the 
master and arbiter of these, is itself in need of 
a master and arbiter ; and that noble instru- 
ment, the regulator and governor of life, is 
itself a principle in the highest degree head- 
strong and ungovernable. To curb the strug- , 
gles, to quell the ardour of that discursive 
spirit, a discipline is required, compared with 
which all sensual mortifications are light. 
Self-control may master the passions ; fanatic 
penitence has eradicated the appetites of the 
body, and made even the natural affections 
expire in the bosom of youth. But to 
curb the flight of imagination, to wither the 
vain glory of genius in its bloom, to mortify 
the intellect in its strength, and to subdue all 
the faculties of the soul to mute acquiescence 
in the authority of that ordained ministry 
through whom the doctrine of life has been 
revealed and diffused, this demands a moral 
coercion more rigorous in its impositions, and 
beyond all comparison more painful in the* 
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specific nature and character of its abnega- 
tions. These are the peculiar objects which 
the Roman Catholic Church has ever proposed 
to. herself; to effect these ends she bends all her 
energies and resources. In this arduous task 
she is deterred by no difficulties^ and thinks 
no proposition too strong, no dogma too re* 
pugnant to be imposed, provided she can 
thereby' confound the obstinacy of the human 
understanding. All her discipline she bends 
directly on reason ; nor ever dissembles that 
the subjugation of that principle is the great 
end of her spiritual ministers and confessors. 
The incongruity of her tenets is the medicine 
of her disciples; their incredibility wi^ks their 
humiliation ; and he who has embraced prin- 
ciples so subversive of all human prejudices, 
carries in his breast a sovereign antidote 
against all minor scepticism. That very in^ 
credibility signalizes more strongly the tri- 
umph of her moral discipline, which, excluding 
the idea of credible or incredible, excludes all 
reference to a human standard. 

It is not then (pursue the same reasoners) 
theological dogmas which the Romish Church 
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imposes, or mysterious opinions for their own 
sake, so much as a mind capable of receiving 
these, and the moral discipline which is the 
condition of their reception. It is not a 
system of divinity didactic or polemic, but 
that resignation of all argument which im- 
plied in the idea of faith, as contradistinguished 
from that suspense of judgment, which neces- 
sarily attends the progressive operation of 
reasoning; that open and awakened bosom 
which pauses not to withhold its assent till it 
has measured the proposition by its own 
standard of probability, but receives what is 
incomprehensible^ and when it can no longer 
reason, adores. The incredulous soul revolts 
against this contrition of intellect; men of 
unquiet minds, who think no evil so great as 
the abatement of the active powers of man, 
insist on impugning whatever resists their pre- 
judices; but this implicit submission is the 
child of penitence and the view of a violated 
law. This passive temper is the parent of all 
devotion ; and even when mingled with error, 
is more congenial with theSpirit of Christianity 
than the contentious orthodoxy and theologi- 
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cal rancour of the speculative sectaries. De- 
lusions are incident to an infallible church ; 
policy may pervert its discipline ; but if it 
have implanted the principle of faith in the 
hearts of men, the main difficulty has been sur- 
mounted. But this salutary principle, dan- 
gerous in its excesses, the Church of Rome 
carried to an extreme; and by abusing the con- 
fidence of the people, by propagating credulity, 
enslaved and corrupted that flock whom she 
thus violently rescued from scepticism. Yet 
such is the native force of the principle, 
that though debased by superstition, perverted 
by secular interests, disfigured by antiquated 
bigotry, and even sullied by cruelty, it has 
yet been able to surmount the prejudices to 
which these have exposed itj and to assert its 
genuine authority. 

Others, pressing on the same point, carry 
this train of thought still farther. It is 
Evident, say they, that the ultimate end of 
religion is the regeneration of the species, 
and the restoration of the human afiections, 
alienated and averted from their great and 
original object. To this end the doctrines of 
Christianity are wholly subservient ; to this 
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its worship, and the whole train of its rites 
and institutions ; nor are these ordained for 
the propagation of speculative principles, but 
to embody the mind and will of Grod, and to 
diffuse on earth the spirit of penitence and 
obedience. Even the apostolic reasonings 
and the sacred writings are not, as some 
would seem to suppose, ultimate objects of 
human contemplation, but means, secondary 
and subordinate, to the renewal of the human 
mind ; and derive their importance, as well as 
the best evidence of their divine origin, from 
their power over the affections, and that 
regenerating influence which they exert on 
the mental frame and constitution. As this 
transforming energy is what mainly dis- 
tinguishes revealed truth from the philo- 
sophic theism, as well as from the theoretic 
morality of man, so is that transformation 
the sole end and design of the truth which 
the Deity has revealed to man, and authenti- 
cated bv miraculous attestation. 

Such, protracted perhaps to an unnecessary 
length, is the train of ideas by which many 
are unconsciously conducted towards the 
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Roman Catholic rule of faith. The heart 
once biassed by these views, and the mind 
enervated by these general appfeliensions, the 
admission of particular tenets and articles of 
faith is easy and natural. It is the dread^ of 
that doubt and uncertainty which attoid all 
human reasonings, but which in religious 
inquiries is ever ^tended by so painful a 
solicitude, the necessity under which the 
human mind lies of believing something, 
above all, the apprehension cST some unknown 
and • perhaps more uncouth heiiBsy, filling up 
the place of the ancient religion of Eurqpe^ 
which have begun to turn men^s eyes towards 
human authority, and once more to seal up 
the living oracles, or at least to intttcept 
their heavenly light by the standards and 
legends. 

This apprehemion, once arisen, like all 
other fears, propagates itself by contagion, 
meets an auxiliary in the indolence of man- 
kind, and is disseminated by that mixture of 
truth which it contains. Thus the ajxtour of 
Protestantinn languishes in the bosom of the 
diurch; all Chrrstendom feels the relapse; 
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and the principles of the Reformation decline 
in every region. Meanwhile, ecclesiastical 
authority displays the standard of infidii* 
bility, the idol and pageant of the multitude 
in every age ; to that banner flock all the 
unstable and ignorant. Antiquity appears in 
more than her usual charms, as men feel 
themselves Altering on unknown scenes; and 
they look on primitive ages with an eye of 
sorrow, as their monuments are obscured by 
distance or fade from the view. 

The heart once biassed by these fears, and 
enervated by these general apprehensions, 
the admisfflon of particular tenets and articles 
of faith is easy and natural. How vain to 
combat in detail each dogma of the Bomish 
Church, when the master principle, the only 
defensive security against its incursions, is left 
behind, and the heart uncovered by reason, 
falls an easy prey to bigotry ! In vmn will 
you urge by reason him whose fundamental 
maxim it is not to examine or inquire, or even 
triumph, in every altercation, over him who 
has previously made an unreserved surrender 
of his judgment It is too late; be has 
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already imbibed the venom of implicit faith 
in man ; the subtle poison has reached his 
heart, and unn^red every sense and organ ; 
his wavering sight can no longer discern 
truth from falsdiood, or the unreal creations 
of a distempered brain from sensible manifest 
tations. In the continued distractions which 
attend the relapse to superstition, the decisive 
step is the subjugation of reason by fear, and 
the resignation of all those powers, upon 
which, in spiritual as well as in temporal 
concerns, conviction hangs, and persuasion is 
dther confirmed or confuted. The priest 
knows well, that upon a mind, in which reason 
is thus arrested at its source, and all the in- 
tellectual processes brought to a stand, logic 
can no longer perform its ofiice, nor demon- 
stration do its work. He cares not to defend 
particular tenets, nor thinks of contesting 
specific articles of faith ; nor dreams of pur- 
gatory ; nor wastes a thought on the argu- 
ments for or against transubstantiation. He 
stops the proselyte before he has got so far , 
he arrests the first movement of his intellect. 
Nothing was ever gained or lost on either 
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side of the famous controversy, by confirming 
or confuting particular dogmas. These 
follow the fate ^nd issue of the general 
question, the applicability of reason to Re^ 
vel^tion. That giving way, the breach is 
made; and the whole rabble of delusions 
pours in, in one undistinguished mass. No one 
was ever deterred from embracing the re^ 
ligion of Rome by the absurdity of her mys-» 
teries, or the extravagance of her dogmatic 
tenets. 

And first, the dogma of human infalli'^ 
bility, when stated in this abrupt and naked 
form, presents insuperable obstacles to every 
reasonable inquirer. But those whose 
faculties are paralysed by terror, soon, 
seem to discover that this dreaded tenet is 
only the repulsive shape which Jesuits and 
Italians have given to a very salutary prin- 
ciple; that it is merely an exaggeration of a 
very familiar preposition; in short, one ob- 
jectionable mode of stating those views and 
that train of thought which we have en^ 
deavoured to expound above, and which they 
had already received and imbibed. And they 
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find, with surprise, that what they had 
hitherto mistaken for the exorbitant preten- 
sion 'of an ambitious and overgrown prelate, 
is only an absurd and impolitic mode of in- 
culcating the submission of human reason. 

It is true that this tenet of infallibility 
has often been deduced, by professed theo- 
logians, from abstract principles, and that 
by a variety of processes of reason, by no 
means consistent with each other, a circum- 
stance deserving more attention than it has 
yet met with. Thus, those who extravagantly 
exidt the Bishop of Rome above Councils, 
conceive, very systematically, that his in- 
fallibility is necessary to that monarchical 
constitution which the Church early assumed, 
ai)d absolutely essential to the maintendnce 
of that sceptred supremacy which adorns the 
long gradation of ecclesiastical authority and 
episcopal government in the Catholic Church. 
Others, and among them the illustrious Male- 
branche, contend that infallibility is of the 
essence of a divine institution, and must 
necessarily reside in some member or organ 
of a Church, which derives its origin from 
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heaven; while Bossuet and Fleury, with 
the freedom of the Galican Church, deny 
it to be any part of the original frame of the 
ecclesiastical constitution, and deduce it 
from the canons of certain modem councils. 

But it is certain that the bulk of mankind 
are little swayed by arguments so refined as 
these, which, however attractive to men of 
leisure, and contemplative genius, are al- 
together unfitted to propagate a popular 
system, or diffuse* themselves among the 
multitude. The real foundation of thii) 
practical institution is the dread of perplexity, 
the iove of that tranquillity in which credulity 
reposes on the lap of imposture, and the hor- 
ror of those mortal animosities which spring 
from theological controversy, dissention, and 
faction. 

In like manner tradition, and the un- 
written word, find an avenue through the 
passions. The very sound of these words 
causes a thrill of horror in the trembling 
proselyte, to whom they are propounded in 
terms. But in the disposition into which he 
has been previously wrought, he soon feels 
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ashamed of being terrified by a verbal illusion, 
and learns to look upon an undue latitude 
in the interpretation of Scripture, as the 
only real danger. Here also the mixture of 
truth perplexes him. The sacred books^ 
consisting of a collection of miscellaneous 
pieces, some epistolary, some historical, but 
no where containing a systematic statement 
of that sum of doctrine which is only to be 
gathered from every part of them, it has 
ever been found necessary, in order to establish 
a standard of orthodoxy, to form summaries 
of the purport and eflRect of Divine Revelation. 
What better mode, says the Church of Rome, 
of effecting this end, than to take with the 
sacred books, that body of interpretation with 
which ecclesiastical antiquity has surrounded 
them, that stream in which they have beeit 
borne dowii to us, whether it consist of oral 
tradition or immemorial discipline, and which 
forms a running or collateral commentary 
illustrative of the holy text, and almost in-» 
corporated with the sacred caiion ? 

Nor does it escape their views, th^t the; 
most jremarkable examples of fntellectual- 
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iselt denial, and submission to ecclesiastical 
authority, have still been found among men 
whose powers of thinking and reasoning 
elevated them above the jest of the species. 
Such was the principle which pervaded the 
life of Pascal ; such, but carried to the pitch 
of gloomy enthusiasm, the self-control which 
chained down the - philosophical genius of 
Malebranche, and threw those sublime 
geniuses, the glory of Catholic Europe, into 
the same prostrate attitude with its most 
vulgar votaries. Eminently speculative and 
discursive in their genius, they both, the one 
in his polemical writings, the otha: in his 
metaphysics, incorporated philosophy with 
religion; but with reverence for its mysteries, 
with awe for the hierarchy, and with implicit 
submission to that visible authority which 
their Church maintained and obeyed. 

According to these views, the two great 
divisions of the Western Church are not 
separated by any irreconcilable difference in 
principle, but are only distinguished by their 
respective predilections for different parts of 
a. common systenii They are only different 
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modes of applying the same remedy, revealed 
by heaven, to the ruined constitution of man. 
Both proclaim the same Deity; both point 
to the same cross. The object they pursue 
is the same — to smooth the path of life, and 
illumine the dreary prospect of approaching 
mortality. 

The Protestant Church, considering man 
rather as an intellectual than an active being, 
attaches itself mainly to points of doctrine, 
and endeavours to regulate his sentiments 
through the medium of his understanding, 
rather than by directly addressing his affec- 
tions. It undertakes to satisfy the jealous 
scrutiny of unbelief; it sets before man, in a 
systematic form, his relation to the Deity; 
and by analogies drawn from every part of 
creation, by appeals to his experience, by the 
analysis of his moral constitution, labours ta 
reconcile his judgment to that theological 
system which revelation offers to his assent. 
It is rich, not only in controversial divinity, 
but in philosophical theology, illustrated by 
the largest views of the Divine Administra* 
tion, and by the harmony of the whole 
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scheme of the universe, as it lies before us in 
this visible world, or has been revealed by 
miraculous attestation. As the subtilties into 
which it frequently falls, necessarily engender 
differences of opinion, and schisms are un« 
avoidable in such abstract reasonings, it has 
not always been able to escape controversy, 
or maintain the unity of Spirit. 

The Boman Catholic religion regards man 
rather as an active than a reasonable being ; 
and applying itself directly to his heart and 
affections, prefers practice to speculation, 
and discipline to dogmatic theology. It is a 
practical system of control, rather than a 
scheme of theoretic principles ; and far from 
undertaking to satisfy the rational and philo- 
sophising sceptic, it stifles his inquiries in 
their birth. It turns men^s eyes towards a 
future world, not so much by a regard to 
their great interests, and by maxims of a 
cautious prudence, as by alluring their 
imagination, and by so disposing the scenery 
(if I may be allowed the expression) which 
revelation presents to the view, -as to break 
the fascination of temporal scenes. Penitence 
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is ever its frame, while it rebukes with indig- 
nation the wanton triumph and security with 
which profane and presumptuous mortals 
present themselves before the Moral Governor 
of the world. But policy made it assume an 
austere mien in many of its monastic orders ; 
superstition threw its ascetic hue over all its 
penitential rites ; and its moral expression is 
lost in that antique and almost barbaric air 
^hich it has contracted in its exceedingly 
long transmission through so many rude 
Ages. 

The Protestant religion engrafts the fruits of 
the Spirit in theological systems, which often 
spring up and strangle them. The Roman 
Catholic cultivates particular affections, for 
the most part without sufficient depth of 
earth. 

Of those who are swayed by political 
views, and by the present aspects of society, 
in their adherence to the Church of Rome, as 
a religious system more congenial to ancient 
institutions, and to the mingled dynasty of 
Church and King, than that unlimited 
exercise of private judgment, dissent, and 
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disputation, which is the principle of the 
reformed churches, the number is far smaller 
here than in the European continent. There 
are not, however, wanting, even in England, 
persons whose hearts are biassed by these 
sentiments. The following is the form in 
which this train of prejudices arises. 

It is evident, say they, that a spirit of 
change pervades the minds of men in the 
present age, far more active as well as more 
general than at any former period. All 
things bespeak the instability of this fabric 
of society, and its rapid and irresistible pro* 
gression to some unknown and untried form, 
nor can the most isanguine eye discover the end 
of change, or any apparent limit to that career 
of innovation in which the state is involved. 
The stream of events and opinions which has 
broken in upon us, it is no longer possible to 
control ; and men only wait to see whether 
it will bend its course. The passions of 
the multitude no longer lie under that 
degree of restraint which the institution of 
government, which the submission of the 
many, recjuires ; the views of po[)iilar leaders 
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are uncertain. Both are inflamed by the 
writings of theorists, whose doctrines are 
are loose and vague, beyond all former exam- 
ple; and who are as much at issue re- 
specting primary principles, as were the 
philosophers of Greece two thousand years 
ago. No specific grievance inflames the 
general discontent, as when the spirit of the 
nation was roused by encroachments on 
liberty, or attacks on religion. Yet does this 
animosity descend more deeply into the mass 
of the people than any former faction or re- 
bellion, provoked by the most desperate pro- 
jects,; the poison of political fanaticism has 
seized the dregs pf society ; and the sub- 
ordinate ranks of the people being torn by 
the same broils which exasperate faction 
among the great, the whole social system is 
vitiated, corrupted, and disorganised. While 
a vein of disaffection, running through 
the sectaries, extends as widely as their 
diversified religious denominations, and 
renders every sciolist i^ church government, 
a sc)iismatic in politics and civil allegiance. 
This inveterate disorder, it is continued, 
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has its origin in the popular mind, not in any 
external cause ; and the * remedy must be 
applied there. It is the adoption of human 
reason as the only rule of conscience, and the 
exclusion of every other principle of action, 
which is the distinguishing prognostic of the 
present day, and threatens such extensive 
consequences. It is from the dissolute state 
of popular opinion, no longer stayed by those 
fixed maxims, which, in all former periods, 
restrained, within some certain limits, the 
levity of the people. 

In past times, even of trouble and confu- 
sion, there were certain landmarks, which 
remained immoveable amid> the variations 
of opinion, some limits within which the dis- 
orderly affections of the human frame still 
vibrated; some axioms derived either from 
sacred authority or moral sentiment, which' 
gave a fixed sphere to doubt itself, and 
bestowed a species of constancy on the specu- 
lative licence of former ages. But in our day 
the principle of establishing every thing by 
the unassisted force of human understanding, 
and of rejecting every thing which it cannot by 
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that unassisted force establish, has left nothing 
standing within the limits of human specula-- 
tion. Government is founded not on force, 
but on popular opinion ; and when the 
foundation on which it rests, fluctuates so 
wide, can we wonder if the fabric nods, and 
breaches begin to appear ? The mind of the 
people is on the verge of universal scepticism 
in politics as well as in religion; a state of 
XJCkiud from which there is but one step tp the 
fury of the passions, and to that enthusiasm 
which ever attends an attack on established 
institutions. 

Nor is it difficult (continue the same rea- 
soners) to trace this lawless frame of mind to 
its source* In the long struggle, which ever 
since the Reformation has beem agitated be- 
tween Faith and Reason, the latter has rapidly 
extended her empire, and has made such deep 
encroachments on the province of Faith, as to 
circumscribe, within very narrow limits, the 
influence of authority in political as well as in 
religious concerns. Authority, which, rather 
than private judgment, is manifestly designed 
by the condition of humanity to be the great 
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principle of thought and action in the world, 
has been almost displaced from the popular 
mind by the ascendant which the latter prin- 
ciple has reached, engrossing the whole con- 
duct of human affairs. Great and manifold 
a$ are the blessings which the world has reaped 
from £he Reformation, the seeds of this pre- 
sumptuous spirit were then sown, and even 
the fruits foreseen by the great men* of that 
age. And as Protestantism has failed in the 
long result as a branch of police, and as far a^ 
regards the temporal interests of society, in 
not affording such a degree of unity on funr 
damental points, and that reverence for estabr 
lished authority, without which the institutions 
of government cannot support themselves ami4 
the fury and injustice of the people ; so is it 
apparent that sufficient checks or safeguard^ 
were not provided either to religion or civil 
society at that era ; and that, although faith 
was not absolutely abolished, nor reason for- 
mally enthroned as the only divinity, yet he^: 
supremacy in human affairs was, in efiect,estal>- 
lished by that great innovation. Pure rational- 
ism, as it is fatal to religion, so is it destructive 

• Erasmus and Sir T. Moore. 
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of civil institutkiiis; and the obvious interests 
of society require that reason diould be tem- 
pered and overruled by other instincts, which 
are as much a part of the mcNral oonstttutioii 
of man as reason hersdf, and whose supremacy 
no force oi argument can shake off; and 
although government is founded cm opinion, 
not on farctj yet opinion is moulded of many 
dements, and consists not alone oi abstract 
principles, but of the fcwoe of association, of 
reverence for antiquity, and of many other 
insdncte and internal jMindples, from whose 
steady and uniform acticm popular opinion 
derives whatever stability it possesses as a 
mean of action or basis of institutions. But 
religion is the sral in which these affections 
flourish ; and rdigion is the foundation of 
civil society, not so much in virtue of its posi- 
tive injunctions, as of the general tone of sen- 
timent which it diffuses. But of all f<Nrms of 
religion, the Roman Catholic is the most con- 
ducive to the stabilitv of actual establishments. 
Authority is the all in aQ of the Bomish 
Church; antiquity and prescription are its 
banners; and the rule of Vincentius, which 
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affirms the authority of tradition, is as appli- 
cable to states as to the Christian Church. 

While truth is thus mixed with error, re- 
ligion with secular interests, no wonder the 
wavering mind labours, vacillating between 
the restraint of reason and the impulse of 
prejudices. 

The sum of the whole is this, that it is no 
predilection fot the mysterious dogmas, nor 
passion for the forms and shows, nor affection 
for that potentate whose apostolic pretensions 
crown the Bomish hierarchy, nor even the 
Sudnation of ecclesiastical antiquity (al- 
though that were a more reasonable prejudice), 
which has inclined men'*s hearts towards the 
Church of Rome; on all these points they 
have been long disabused. The active prin- 
ciple^ whose prevalent force thus sways popular 
mind, is the dread of unknown hoesies, the 
dread of losing all firm ground where they 
may fix their footing. Far bom bdng biassed 
by the allurements of Rome, th^ feel them- 
selves between two undoubted evils, and only 
prefer the fixed to the fluctuating fallacy ; and 
the remedy is no longer to expose Romanism, 
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but to vindicate Protestantism; no longer to 
attack faith in authority, but to secure reason 
against sceptical speculation. 

To conclude, the Church of Rome, deprived 
of the secular arm, and despoiled of sacerdotal 
pomp and power, collects her inward might, 
and by standing forth in the strength of ab- 
stract principle alone, has taken a firmer 
position than she has occupied for some ages. 
The Protestant Communion, exhausted by 
controversy, and weakened by the. enthusiastic 
excesses of its schismatics, has not only lost 
the vantage ground on which it stood on 
the morning of the Refprmation, but has 
begun to stagger under a very considerable 
superincumbent weight of error. 



PART 11. 



Th6 situc^ioQ af the Protestairt Church 
haS) thevefove, widergone an important chatiige 
&nee the period oi het active struck with 
the Cburob of BiMne; and as she now stands 
exposed to opposite diangers from thpse which 
then beset her, it is obvious that a carres* 
ponding change in het mode of warfare must 
necessarily follow. In the vigour of her age, 
she carried her offensive force into the heart 
of her enemy^s kingdnn: she now labours, 
imder internal disorders, and is reduced to 
defend her walls. 

When the English Clergy of the seven- 
teeth century assaikd and overthrew the^ 
Bcmiish . Apolo^sts with their massive erudi- 
tion, there still survived in the minds of 
many, amid all the antipathy to Popery, a 
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tender affection for the religion of their fore- 
fathers ; and lingering there, had tainted the 
zealots themselves, and even spread the con- 
tagion abjoad, had it not been stifled by the 
ponderous arms of the English prelates. At 
that time, the Church of Rome prevailed, 
where she prevailed at all, by her own 
strength, not through the weakness of the 
rival communion; and whatever success at- 
tended her, was the result of her intrinsic 
force, — while men still venerated her disci- 
pline, were attached to her doctrines, or found 
support and consolation from the spiritual 
ministry of her priests. While that state of 
things continued, the Protestant writers very 
properly conducted the controversy upon an 
offensive principle, and employed their forces 
rather in making attacks on the doctrines, 
rites, and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, than in maintaining, ailkmatively, 
the principles of the Reformation. 

But of late years the sentiments of men 
Jiave undergone a remarkable change, with* 
respect to this important question ; and that 
bias towards the Church of Rome which is 
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observable, flows from principles in some res- 
pects new and unprecedented. It is a certain 
distrust of the principles of Protestantism, if 
I mistake not, rather than any positive predi- 
lection for the Church of Rome, to which 
the present ascendant of the latter is to be 
ascribed; it is the temerity of private judg- 
ment, discrediting reason, which has weak- 
ened the principle of the Reformation ; an 
intestine enemy, far more dangerous than any 
assault from without. Now, under these 
altered circumstances, and the very bulwark 
of Protestantism trembling to its lowest foun- 
dation, it is the obvious wisdom of those who 
would maintain the interests of the reformed 
Church, rather to repair and strengthen their 
own stronghold, than to carry the war into 
the quarters of the enemy. 

The root of the whole evil lies in the omis- 
sion of the Reformers and their immediate 
successors, to establish and define the province 
of right reason in religion, when strengthened 
yet benumbed by the slumber of ages, reason 
arose. Their fiery temper, and the genius of 
that age, rendered them, with the exception of 
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Calvin, fitter to demolish than to construct* 
In their zeal to overthrow the Papal powers 
and to explode the particular articles of 
faith on which it rested, they left their own 
system uncovered at o^ capital point ; or 
rather, they omitted itfi^ very comer-stone ; I 
mean the use and abuse of that reason, whi^b 
they had restored to liberty. 

Mr. Locke was th^ ^st who gave Reason 
her proper place in tlie Christian system,, by 
treading with, cautious st^p» the path of 
divine philosophy : his work on the r^asoninet 
bleness of Christianity wa» levelled at. ^Eiyle 
and the sceptics; but it strikes at Pppish 
dogmatism with equal foroe^ oif r^tjb^r with 
greater force; for it dest|oy« the common 
ground i^pon which scepticism and ddgmatism 
both stand — ^the abuse of reason. Though 
not directed to the suppc^t of Protestantism, 
it carried out the genuine prinqiples of the. 
Reformation further than any other work,, 
either before or uoce ; and with all its faulty 
it is the most valuable oontributipn that has 
ever been made to the most important branch 
of theology,^ that, which ti:^ts of the support 
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which l*ea8oki lends to Mtb, and the fcnin*. 
datioti of fkith in t)ie operatiotis of reason 
andjiidgaenU 

Here then i& the pointy to ^hich the la* 
bours of Ptot^tftants in the present age, might 
videfiilly teAd, that the light of I^velation 
fnay be Vept alive on the earthy without inN 
pUcitsuburid^n orecclesiaJAic4l authority » that 
religion id consiinciit with reason, and faith with 
philosophy. 'Huit it is not thegenius ttor the spi^ 
rit of ChribtilinSty to reduce \AMi to the degra^ 
dation of mot*al servitude, to strip human na* 
ture of its attributes. Reason ot her jMreroga^ 
tive. The transmitted Voice o^ antiquity 
Would draw meti back to the trance in which 
superstition lulled their powers during th^ 
ages <^ ignorance ; and once inore awake the 
traditional stndn by which that slumber was 
prolonged beyond its ntttural period. But 
Revelation^ and the moiral ool^stitution of 
tnan, brought to light and deflected in the 
fountain of truth, both demotistnit^ that to 
endave and shackle the movements of th6 
understanding, is as destructive of the faith 
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of Christianity, as is the licentiousness which 
would viohite its mysteries. If, in the rapid 
progression of the human mind, reason, im** 
pelled by a vain curiosity, has transgressed 
or infringed her limits, let the speculative 
line of demarcation be vigorously traced. 
Where that line has been trodden down by 
the wandering imagination of man, let it be 
restored. If, hastily and unknowingly, the 
minds of men have become mazed in contro- 
versies, to which neither schools nor churches 
can give any certain decision, let the verge 
be clearly and steadily viewed, within which 
human judgment may walk surely, but be- 
yond which, the spirit of inquiry cannot be 
indulged without presumption. But the im- 
perious bigotry which, like the councils of 
,the Romish Church, canonizes. innumerable 
dogmas, and leaves no latitude fc^ inquiry,, is 
the most dangerous of all remedies in the 
present temperament of the human mind; 
and by leaving no play for the faculties, by 
suppressing the means of conviction and 
assurance, can hardly fail to engender that 
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Scepijcism against which it was directed. To 
expound and define the right of private 
judgment in the examination of revealed 
truth ; to point out where Its excess is dan- 
gerous, and where. its exercise is not only 
safe,, but incumb^it on every reasonable 
being; to prove that reflection is as neces- 
sary, to religious belief, as faith to Christian 
philosophy ; and that the light of revelation 
may be as entirely intercepted by a standard 
of orthodoxy, as by the excesses of the most 
licentious rationalism : these I take to be the 
lessons of which the present generation stands 
{principally in need. How tradition eclipsed 
both reason and the gospel^ and how ecclesias- 
cal authority afterwards corrupted, tradition, 
the reader may see in another place. But in 
order to apprehend the nature of the endless 
'Struggle between faith and reason, it is neces- 
sary to obtain a view of its primary source. 

For this purpose, let us remark one of the 
grandest characteristics of Christianity. The 
Christian, is the only system of theology 
which ever incorporated a full and systematic 
view of the moral constitution of man with 
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a popular religion; the only ficheme wiilch 
ever engrafted these public rites imd M^emni- 
ties ia which the religioas belief at a great 
body 'ever declares itself) on «Ie«r and definite 
principles of jnoral truth. For example) in 
ancient times, among pagan nsftionB) the sci- 
ence of human nature, the tfae<^ of moral 
aeotiment, and dll that province of bumaii 
luiowkdge whidai borders on theology, were 
ooofined lo a £ew contemplative men; .the 
rdigious opamons of the multitude did not 
go beyond a general belief of a eupr^ne^ iii^ 
visifale power^ branching into a licentious 
-mythdogy, and confessed by unmeamng 
ceremomes and mysteries. Eren Jewisb an* 
tiquity, which exhibits the august speotade 
of a theocracy,, accompanied its sdiemmties 
with the simple table of a moial law; but 
offered no manifestation of the ciiaract^ of 
God, to animate its ceremonial, and illuminate 
its visible sanctuary ; unless indeed, the pro- 
phetic Mosaic economy which <dimly jH!«efi* 
gured the age of Evangelists and Apoetks, 
be considered such a manifestation. But in 
pure systems of natural religion, where Rea- 
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son fafts been left to her own resources, no 
exMiO|>le is to be found of a coherent and 
rational plan of thecdogj or morals blendmg 
itself with the popular belief and worship. 
The reifion is plain. Natural theobgy, that 
is dieism, deduced by philosophical pnndples 
ttom the fltnaie of nature, is too difficult a 
pipooess, too far beyond tiie comprehension of 
the muititttde, ever to diffuse or spread itsdf 
beyond the few who have leisure for contem- 
plation. StiU more abstruse and remote 
from vulgar apprehension, are the principles 
of natural morality, which, though agitated 
in fruitless controversies by the ancient sects» 
always occupied a region far above the poly* 
thdsm of the people. Nothing short of 
divine revelation and its miraculous attesta* 
tion, can diffuse and familiarize a rationale of 
belief, or unite in one harmonious system the 
principles of morals and theology, with the 
implicit submission and simple solemnities 
of popular worship* Prec^ts and oracles 
from heaven can done elevate the worship 
cf the people by moral truth. Speculation 
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among philosophers $ superstition among the 
people ; such is evei^ the condition of moral 
and religions truth under the reign of natn^ 
ral reli^on* 

In reality, it is impossible for a populat 
religion, whatever be its rites and solemni- 
ties, to incorporate or r^ upon clear or defi-^ 
nite principles of moral truth, so long as men 
are ignorant of the character of God, and ex* 
plore by the dim light of reason the attri- 
butes of that invisible Being who is the 
moral Governor of the world. For the au- 
thoritative revelation which he has made of 
charact^, as it is the point where morals and 
religion meet, so does it reduce the peasant 
and the philosopher to one common ground^ 
and obliging the former to abate somewhat o^ 
his indolence, and the latter much of his 
speculation, produces one coherent system of 
reasonable faith. 

And this brings us to that point in which 
natural religion and that form of corrupt 
Christianity which we have been considering^ 
meet together. We have seed that until 
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Christianity arose, a passive, unmeaning 
belief, Vas the condition of the multitude, as 
a pure rationaUsm necessarily was tlie condfe 
tion of philosophers, under the absence of a 
divine revelation. But no sooner had divine 
revelation, by the simple, but authoritative 
communication of the character and attri- 
butes of God, blended moral truth with the 
popular belief, theology with the moral sci- 
ence of philosophers, thus elevating both, 
thaii there immediately resulted that reasona- 
ble service, in which submission to divine 
authority was combined with the operations 
of the human understanding ; in a word, that 
mixed system of &ith and reason which distin- 
guishes Christianity from all systems of natural 
religion. The connection and dependency of its 
various doctrines, the relation of the various or<» 
dinances to these and to each other, could not 
be even comprehended without reason and in- 
quiry, and a state of mind very different from 
the indolent unconcern in which the votaries of 
paganism reposed* Christianity mingles with 
its practical discoveries x)f the relation of the 
Creator and creature, no inconsiderable por* 
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tion of ar]^ineiitBtive, not to say abstruse 
matter; and while it inculcates submission to 
its mjrsteries, it, at the same time, awakes the 
soul from that supine credulity in which the 
superstition of nature would sink its powers. 
It is as little fitted to bear communion with 
Ignorance itsdf, as it is to consort with Supav 
stition, the daughter of Ignorance. By 
Iransfieriag the rationale of contemplative 
men to the belirf of the multitude, revelad^iin 
has hamoniaed tfie shades of natural religion, 
and brought into union the sometimes discor^ 
dant, but in their own nature congenial ele** 
ments of ftdth aad reason. 

It is to the coexistence and reaction of 
tihese dements, peculiar to Christianity, with 
theb progressive straggles as drcumstances 
have ^ven reins to dther, that all the diTer«> 
iified complexions which the church has 
assumed, and every wave which has agitated 
her surface, may be ultimately traced, from 
the earliest outbreak of Gnosticism under 
Cerinthus (against whom John levdled his 
Gospel) to the fanaticism of yesterday, that 
is only now dying away on the bosom of the 
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Church. Th^ae causes i^ 1$, which render the 
DKMral and iuteUeclua) ^tale of mamuudefr the 
Christian, dispeosation, so diSflSarenl from what 
it wi^ in ancient tim^ and pogaiu nations. It 
is this combination of lUtb with reason* 
which animate^ and ioforma the Christian 
rites md acts of worship^ and constitutes 
th^t truly reaswablQ seirvice^ which the 
Scr^ture^ first brought to li^t. Aboye all» 
it is firom the conflict of these two principles) 
which^ though congenial^ are yet often at 
variance, that a state of proha^cN^ ariseo^ as 
real as that which springs frooat the lower 
infirmities of human nature, and which forms 
no ineonsidemble part of that coaditiooi of 
trial wd difficulty which is the lot of man on 
earth. 

Some men incUpQ to Faith ; others attach 
themselves, to Keaaon» according to their 
tempers, dispositions, apd propensities. These 
twQ sections or parties, if I m^y so call them, 
arc the genuine offspring of the Christian 
system ; nor, if the excess and predominan<;e 
of either principle really exist, does it sig- 
nify what name or denomination the partisan 
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bears, or whether he ranges himself under the 
standard of the Romish or of the Refcnnned 
communion. If these two should now be 
specifically lost in a complete incorporation, 
the infirmity of human nature would soon 
find in the complex system of Christianity, a 
source of division, which, there is very little 
reason to conclude, it can ever altogether 
avoid. The balance between Faith and Rea- 
son is so delicate, that different opinions 
must of necessity arise respecting it, even 
among the pious, as long as men differ in 
their passions and prejudices. Persons of 
weak judgment, more especially if sunk in 
ignorance, will ever circumscribe reason more 
narrowly, and guard against its encroach- 
ments more jealously, than men of enlarged 
thought, who look with equal jea.lousy on 
bigotry, and are prone to magnify the force 
and compass of the human understanding. 
Thus are these reb'gious divisions involved in 
the very nature of Christianity, varying in 
strength and violence, between which, the 
Church must ever fluctuate. Nor are these 
divisions pernicious, so long as they subsist 
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together in peace, and neither absorb the 
other ; any more than the parties of a free 
state are pernicious, which, while they seem 
to threaten its existence, are the sources of its 
life and vigour. 

After all, this question of Faith and Reason 
resolves itself into another, viz. By what 
authority is the word of God to be interpreted? 
Who is to fix the purport of that communica- 
tion divinely revealed to manP For upon 
the mode and kind of authority by which 
that record is to be expounded, manifestly de- 
pends the extent of that which is revelation ; 
in other words, the limits within which pri- 
vate judgment may be indulged, or implicit 
submission is required from mankind. This 
is plainly an arduous question, and one ad- 
mitting a considerable variety of sentiment. 
On the one hand, an uncontrolled latitude 
of private judgment in dealing with the word 
of Revelation, gives reins to the appetites and 
passions of mankind, which, disguised under 
the appearance of argument, will inevitably 
sway their decision, and lead them to the 
summary rejection of any doctrine which 
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oflEends their prc^udiceB. On the othor hand, 
the large tnditioDid ]iiter[»ettiti(m to which 
the Church oi Home exacts an impUdt asBent, 
lies under the donnnion of the same preju- 
dices; and even ecclesiastical authority has 
mA alwayabeen excsi^t from die oMitagion of 
earthly passions. 

Of all moral questtctfis^ those which relate 
to the proper medium between extreme^ aie 
the most difficult and embarrasflfaig. Were 
human capacity less Mcditedi^ the Umited 
powers of language would presait an almtost 
insurmountable obstaiele to the expression of 
these gradations* I pretend not tQ strike the 
speculative line*, where, lailh, eixceeding it3 
due limits contradicts Uie jHrinciides c^ the 
Befcmnatiett, and begins to ^danger the 
interests of the Phitestant rd^ion^ The fal- 
lowing cemarkft miiy» however, assist us in 
approximating^ that delanmnate degree. 

1. The principles of Reason and Faith are 

not necessarily at variance ; nor isr the struggle 

between diem» the war c^ discordant elements. 

It is a common pr^udioe^ that Faith reqiures 

the exclusion of Reason, and th|it th^ exercise 
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of reas(m is destroyed by faith. Nothing 
can be more unfounded or dangerous than 
such a supposition. While these two prin- 
cipljesarebothin full. life andvigour, they not 
only subsist together, but by their mutual 
contrpl, support and corroborate each other, 
and are not only congenial but inseparable 
principles. Reason is tlie mother of religious 
belief; and it is the e£Pect of a clear appre- 
hension to invigorate Faith. For it is the 
province of the highest order of reason to 
discern most clearly the limits of bis own ca- 
pacity, and the characteristic of genius to feel 
instinctively where it can no longer fix its foot- 
ing, or support its wavering steps. It is from 
the decline of faith or reason^ and the conse- 
quent encroachment of one or the province 
of thq other, that these principles ever shock 
with each other. When Season is wei^. Faith 
intrudes into her province, i. e, draws to her- 
sdf matters which are plainly within the limits 
of human observation and experience. When 
Faith fails, thp presumption of hiunan reason 
is ever ready to invade the province of Faith, 
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t. e. to argue cm matters respecting which 
human experience and observation can tell 
nothing, and which are therefore not the sub- 
ject matter of the operations or conclusions of 
Reason. In the former case. Faith imposes 
dogmas contrary to the conviction of Reason, 
as in the case of the Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. In the latter, reason ia>- 
pugns the dictate of Revelation simply 
because it js above its comprehenrionj of 
which the prevailing scepticism respecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity afibrds an ex- 
ample. 

S. It may be observed that if, in that con- 
flict, which from these causes frequently asifles 
between Faith and Reason, either principle 
absolutely prevails, such ascendant is de- 
structive' of Christianity: and that one or 
other has, in point of &ct, had an undue 
ascendant according to the situation of l^e 
human understanding in different ages. 

In apostolic times, and in the immediately 
succeeding age, the licentious disquisition 
of the Greeks gave great grief and dis- 
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quietude to Paul and bis successors, and were 
the source of the innumerable heresies and 
schisms which distracted the Eastern branch 
of the Christian Church for a thousand years. 
The earliest depravation of the doctrines of 
Revelation, the heresy of the Gnostics, was the 
result of the undueascendant of Reason. In 
the Western or Ijatin Church, where there 
was less force of genius, and less taste for 
philosophical inqidries, the same presumption 
in speculation never took place in the same 
degree. Human reason, depressed by the 
authority of Councils, and by the growing 
weight of ecclesiastical discipline, at length 
slumbered in Gothic barbarism. Religion 
became exclusively a matter of belief; 
and there being an end of all judgment, 
reason, or inquiry, superstition and credulity 
flowed. Hence the original of the Romish 
Church, and the rise of that exorbitant au- 
thority in matters spiritual, which suppressed 
reason and perpetuated the abasement of 
mankind. 

Although submission to ecclesiastical au- 
thority be no longer the disposition of men's 
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minds, in the present advanced stage of human 
society, and the theological dissentions and 
factions with which some parts of the reformed 
churches are agitated, present a revolting 
spectacle ; it must not be forgotten, that there 
are also dangers in the allurements of the 
Church of Borne— dangers which are aug- 
mented by the contrast of so opposite a scene. 
A religion so coldly sweet, a religion which 
fascinates by its dead repose, may by its placid 
stillness disguise that physiognomy of spiritual 
death which would else appal; and in the 
Church of Rome these traits are so softened, 
that it is not without difficulty we recognise 
an inanimate body. But their expression 
cannot be mistaken on a nearer view; and 
we discern in their fixed and unchanging still- 
ness, thatlihe fervor of spirit is quenched, 
the vital current stopped, the conscience for 
ever lulled. Fanaticism, whose pulse beats 
high with the fever of hope or fear, whwe 
hurried life throbs in every vein, often gazes 
on that form of apathy, and envies its deep 
repose ; and as some are driven by the tumult 
of their passions to the extinction of animal 
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life, so the wretched fanatic not imfrequently 
seeks a lasting rest in that mortality of the 
affections which the Bomish ceremonial opens, 
and escapes from his troubles and anxious 
fears, into that last, that inviolable asylum. 
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